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It's been a rugged tour, and youre 
glad there’s only a half-hour left. 
You can almost smell that coffee 
waiting for you at home — and sud- 
denly your radio crackles its call for 
action. You snap your foot down on 
the gas and head for the trouble. 
Soon the job’s over, and yow re glad 
you drew that Chevy for today’s tour. 





Features that put Chevrolet in police car trim—EIGHT V8's TO CHOOSE FROM—UP TO 335 H.P. 





HEAVY-DUTY REAR AXLE @ A CHOICE OF FIVE SMOOTH 


TRANSMISSIONS @ HEAVY-DUTY SHOCK ABSORBERS @ TOUGHER TYREX CORD TIRES ® NEW 
RIGID BODY BY FISHER @ SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 
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The last half-hour 


This Chevrolet is. of course. built to 


deliver instant response when you need 
* 


* % 





it. But the real secret of its fitness for + .. 
police duty lies in the way Chevy handles 4 
its day-in, day-out chores. The way Ball- 4 wi 


Race steering helps you maneuver x 
through knotted traffic. The way every 
Chevy engine squeezes the last mile 

from every gallon of gas. Ask your dealer 

for a sample of Chevy’s roadworthiness. 
...Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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On The Cover i: photo of Frank G. McCartney, who became 


Commissioner of the Pennsylvania State Police February 25. He suc- 


ceeds Colonel E. J. Henry, retired 


Commissioner McCartney served 


the state police 19 years before 1950, leaving to take over security 


for a private corporation. In 1955 he was named Chief Investigato 


for the State Department of Justice, which position he held at the 


time of his appointment to the new post by the Governor 


66th lie nua [ Conference 


Flew York City Hotel Stelle Sept. 27— Oct. 1, 1959 
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The average person usually thinks of Scotland 
Yard when British Police are discussed. In fact, 
the Metropolitan police force popularly known as 
Scotland Yard is only one out of well over one 
hundred separate, independent forces in Great 
Britain. 


Administrative units in Britain consist largely ol 
counties and county boroughs (cities) with slight 
variations in Scotland and Northern Ireland. Al- 
though many of the counties and boroughs have 
combined their police forces, some still maintain 
separate forces. Therefore, generally police forces 
are responsible for the areas of one or more counties 
and county boroughs, However, there are excep- 
tions. The Metropolitan police force covers the 
counties of London and Middlesex. parts of adjoin- 
ing counties and several boroughs while the city of 
London maintains a separate police force. For the 
past one hundred years the tendency has been to 
reduce the number of forces through the amalgama- 
tion of two or more smaller forces. This process 


is still continuing. 


Broadly speaking, there are five general types ol 
police forces in England and Wales under the general 
supervision of Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment: the Borough police (city), the county 
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Whe Gruttish 
Police System 


This is the first in a series of articles describing 
the civilian police forces of various countries. This 
article was prepared, at request of THE POLICI 
CHIEF, by the Provost Marshal Division, USAREUR, 
under the personal supervision of Brigadier General 
Edward F. Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal 
General Penaat expresses his appreciation to Direc 


tor 2.6. Nickolls, Metropolitan Police Laborato) 


for providing source material and reviewing the ori 


nal draft for accuracy. 


police, the combined borough-county police, — the 
London city police and the Metropolitan police 

The Secretary of State: for Scotland exercises 
general supervision over the various Scottish police 
forces which are quite similar to those of England 
and Wales. The North Ireland Minister for Home 
\ffairs is responsible for the Royal Ulster Consta- 
bulary which bears considerable resemblance to the 
Metropolitan police. Since the police of England 
and Wales make up nearly 90 per cent of the total 
number of British police, this article deals primarily 
with them. 


In addition to these regular police forces, several 
important security police forces exercise limited 
authority on property of the ministries which they 
serve. The British Transport Police, under the 
supervision of the Minister of Transportation, pio 
vide security for railway and subway works, stations, 
trains and buildings; the Admiralty Police, unde 
the supervision of the Admiralty, provide security 
for docks, dock yards, and other naval facilities; the 
Civil Aeronautics Police, under the supervision ol 
the Minister of Civil Aviation, provide security fot 
Civil Airports and other facilities. 


The world has long admired the power and 
vigor of local governmenial institutions in Britain 
The local basis of British police organization is 
usually regarded as a logical result of democratic 
self-government. However, the national government 
exerts much more control than is generally believed. 
That control, to be sure, is shared with local authori- 
ties and remarkably few conflicts have arisen because 
of this divided authority. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


During the Anglo-Saxon and early Norman period 
in Britain, hundreds and townships or parishes 
(smaller local government units of that day) were 
held responsible for maintaining law and order. This 
collective responsiblity led to these small local units 
uppointing one or two of their citizens to carry out 
their police responsibilities. In early Norman times, 
these appointed policemen were called constables, 
a term which is still used today. 

In addition to the constables of the townships, 
the next higher administrative units, the hundred, 
appointed high constables who exercised loose super- 
vision over the township or parish constables. 

The high or head constable was replaced around 
the I4th century by justices of the peace who were 
given certain judicial and administrative functions. 
These justices directed the work of the constables. 
In the 19th century the justices or magistrates lost 
most of their authority over the police. 

Constables served without pay for several centuries. 
Since the olfice was compulsory upon appointment, 
it became more and more unpopular with the pass- 
ing decades. 

Members of the middle class, who composed the 
constabulary, began to pay deputies to take ove1 
their functions. Although this practice led to a 
professional class of deputies, the efficiency of the 
system did not increase because the appointed con- 
stable usually hired a poor, illiterate man as deputy, 
or, in fact, the cheapest subordinate available. Up 
to the 19th century, few improvements were made 
in the rather chaotic police system. Some towns 
hired watchmen to assist the constable while London 
experimented with small bodies of constables who 
were hired on a full-time basis. 

\ member of Parliament, Sir Robert Peel, pi- 
oneered parliamentary action in the 19th century 
which established the Metropolitan police force and 
established certain reforms. Some parliamentary 
action was taken to improve county and borough 
police systems, ‘These acts led gradually to the pre- 
sent system which associates counties and boroughs 
with the national government as partners in pro- 
viding adequate police service for the country. 

The development of police forces in Scotland 
were somewhat different from those of England and 
Wales, but, from an outsider’s viewpoint, there is 
now little difference between the two. Of latei 
origin resulting from Irish political events, — the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary was formed in 1922 upon 
the inactivation of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Che force provides police service for the six Northern 
counties of Ireland, collectively known as Ulster, 
which is an integral part of the United Kingdom. 


Silhouetted against historical backgrounds, — the 
mounted policeman (opposite page) and foot patrol 
officer are typical of the men who have given Eng- 
land’s police agencies the high reputation for courtesy 
and efficiency for which they are world renowned. 





POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

























































The police authorities which administer the vari- 
ous forces reflect the administrative organization ol 
the country. County and borough forces are usually 
administered by police committees. County police 
committees are composed of members of the local 
council and justices. The police authority for the 
Metropolitan police force is the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Home Secretary) , while 
the Council of the city of London through a_ police 
committee administers the City police force. Thus, 
the usual impression that the British police system 
is locally administered is only partly true. The 
Metropolitan police, which is by far the largest of 
all, for example, is a semi-naticnal police force undet 
the centralized control of the British government. 
Even county and borough police are not completely 
under local control. Through the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, the national government 
exercises considerable control of the local police 
forces in England and Wales. Of course, this con- 
trol does not take the centralized form noticeable 
Rather, it is ex- 
ercised through the gentle persuasion of financial 


in many continental countries. 


assistance from London which normally amounts to 
50 per cent of approved expenditures for county 
and borough forces. The secretary of State for 











A general view of the Information Room at New 
Scotland Yard, taken from behind the radio telephone 


operators’ positions, 


Scotland and the Minister for Home Affairs tor 
North Ireland exercise the same police authority 
lor their respective areas as does the Home Secre- 
tary for the rest of the country, 


In most of the world’s police systems, including 
Scotland and North Ireland, the police investigate 
and apprehend criminals, but only to a limited ex- 
tent serve as prosecutors. The police of England 
and Wales are unique in this regard: they conduct 
prosecution in most cases which are not of a serious 


nature. 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH POLICE 


County and borough authorities through thei 
police committees appoint chief constables to head 
their police forces. Personalities often determine 
the authority of the chief constable as opposed to 
the police committee which appoints him. In 
general, county chiel constables have much more 
authority than do those of boroughs (cities). City 
police committees exercise much closer control over 
their police chiefs. In the county, the chief con- 
stable appoints men to the force, decides on promo- 
tions, and takes appropriate disciplinary measures. 
More often than not these prerogatives are exercised 
in the borough by the police committee, which, of 
course, listen to the recommendations of the chictf 
constable. Police committees in both county and 
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city must authorize the expenditure of money which 
is voted by the council. ‘The local authorities ap 
point members of their forces. However, national 
government regulations, such as age, height, chai 
acter, education and physical and mental require 
ments must be complied with 

Each county or borough employs both uniformed 
police and criminal investigators 

Since it is obviously too expensive for each ol 
the separate police forces to have its own scientific 
staffs and laboratories, the Home _ Secretary has 
established laboratories as required for use of 1 
gional groups of forces. ‘This service is largely ad 
ministered by the olfice of Home Secretary Chis 
authority also provides and assists in maintaining com 


munication equipment utilized by the various forces, 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE 


The Metropolitan police force constitute about 


one-fifth of the total number ol police in Great 
Britain. It is directly under the authority of the 
Secretary for the Home Department This force is 
headed by the Commissioner olf Police of the Metro 
polis, who is assisted by several assistant commis 
sioners. They are appointed by the Crown afte 
recommendation by the Home Secretary The next 


highest ranks are Commanders and Deputy Com 
manders. From chief superintendent to constable, 
ranks are practically the same as for the rest of the 
country. The commissioner exercises disciplinary 
authority, subject to the right of appeal by the 
personnel to the Home Secretary. In broad terms, 
the Home Secretary is responsible for general policy 
and the commissioner for the detailed supervision 
of the force. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Metropolitan force is that it performs certain na 
tional and imperial functions It maintains a 
central registry of crimes and criminals and a central 
fingerprint bureau for Great Britain. \ll police 
forces in the country are required to send to this 
agency the finger prints of convicted criminals 
Police forces throughout the country make good us 
of these records. Occasionally the Metropolitan 
police “loan” detectives to local forces for the in 
vestigation of particularly important crimes \ 
special branch of the Criminal Investigation Division 
serves in a sense as a political police for th entire 
country. It collects information of a counter-intelli- 
gence nature. 

\s for other forces, the cost of the Metropolitan 
force is shared equally by the local administrative 
units to which police service is rendered and_ the 
central government. However, this force, in addi 
tion, receives a considerable annual contribution from 
the Exchequer. 

The Metropolitan police force is national in the 
sense that it is under the control of the national gov 
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Stretching the long arm of the law in Bakersfield 


Bakersfield, California — 34 Harley-Davidson Solos and 
7 Servi-Cars travel over 30,000 miles each month, keeping 
law and order in this progressive city of 54,000. 





Drive this wedge between lawbreakers and your community 


with Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 


O matter where they patrol, Solo officers are a constant threat to law- 

breakers. Nothing stops the mobile Solo from getting through to where 
it is needed most whether it be in crowded traffic, on busy expressways or 
fast-moving highways. And no other vehicle can give you such flexible opera- 
tion — special duty, criminal apprehension, spot traffic control, escort duty 
as well as general patrol. 

Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars, hard-working partners of the Solo, patrol busi- 
ness and residential areas ... mark cars . . . check meters . . . perform spot 
traffic direction. They’re partners in crime prevention too! Just the sight of an 
alert officer on a Servi-Car is often enough to discourage the would-be law- 
breaker, thug or thief. 

To learn more about how you can stretch equipment and man-power dollars, 
see your dealer or write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
for free illustrated folder. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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Here isa view of famed Scotland Yard’s Crime 


Laboratory. 


ernment and performs certain national functions. 
However, its authority is normally restricted to the 
area encompassed by the Metropolitan District. Even 
members of the Special Branch stationed at impor- 
tant ports normally do not exercise the power of arrest 
because they are outside their area of jurisdiction. 
However, when requested by other forces, the Metro- 
politan police may assist and exercise their normal 
authority. 


COORDINATION OF POLICE OPERATIONS 

Since the British police system is much more decen- 
tralized than most continental police systems, consid- 
erable care has been exercised throughout the years to 
ensure coordination between the numerous police 
forces. The present efficient coordination results par- 
tially from the standardization of equipment, training, 
career Opportunities and pay scales which has evolved 
under the stewardship of the Home Secretary. The 
Metropolitan police force has also set the standard fon 
the smaller forces throughout the country. By its na- 
tional functions, such as maintaining a central finger- 
print bureau, the Metropolitan police have contri 
buted to coordinating overall operations. 

Coordination, uniformity and efficiency are greatly 
furthered by His Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary 
who visit and check on the efliciency of county and 
borough police. These inspectors concern themselves 
with almost every aspect of police organization and 
work, They serve to advise chief constables on proce- 
dures and assist in disseminating new ideas and 
doctrine. 

Close personal contacts are maintained between 
local chief constables and the Home Secretary's office. 
More formal relations are maintained through district 
and central conferences which include both national 
and local representation. 

Circular letters are issued from the Home Secretary 
which may be directed to the local police committees, 
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the local chief constables or both. These circulars cove 
a wide range of subjects, They may invite attention 
to new legislation of police interest, explain the eflect 
of legal decisions or orders which the police are di 
rected to enforce. Others touch on changes in police 
regulations, advise concerning the discipline code, et 

Police Divisions of the English and Welsh, Scottis] 
and Irish Home Departments keep in close touch wit 
one another to facilitate close working relations ai 
liaison between all British police 


TRAINING AND CAREER FIELD 


Che central government provides the major stimulus 
for recruit police training by providing and equipping 
the several district schools which service England an« 
Wales. 
management of these schools and join with the gov 
\ recruit upoi 


Che local police authorities participate in tl 


ernment to provide financial support 
completing a normal three-month training cours 
returns to his home force. He then begins the “on the 
job” phase of his training which usually lasts anoth« 
year or more. The recruit is normally sent back 
school again during the first two years of his services 
for another short training period. He remains on pi 
bation for two years from his appointment. 


A National Police College provides training for th 
middle and higher police ranks. Normally, this ad 
vanced training is open only to sergeants, who hav 





An officer of the Metropolitan Police Photograph 
Section examines a document under ultra-violet rays 
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STILL AVAILABLE 
an_UNEXCELLED 


MAGNIFIER 


: The F mets Renee Print Fa + 424F is the 
only existing magnifier that contains triple element 
pherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 
rovides a large flat field, freedom from distortion, 
rilliance of illumination, and eliminates fringe 





This 41% power ty ‘magnifier with focusing mount 
is easily raised and lowered to > allow individual 
accommodation. : on Ms, ae a, 

The specially Bat Tae" Faurot ‘eae base 
holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 
Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 
Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 
bined Henry- Battley, and the new Cataldo disc. 





*" Cross section of the FAUROT 
_ FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER showing 
“disposition of lenses that insures 

#8" spherical and chromatic perfection. 


*A.. CONCAVE LENS ea: 
@ NO DISTORTION : i *B..CONVEX LENS * 


@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
® NO SHADING 


.C..-FLAT LENS : 


a. NS) eo) mal) ee 


Magnifier 424 F PRICE $18. 5 0 We] 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


discs additional , Se Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
+. oa Detection & Identification Equipment 











passed certain examinations, and higher ranks. “At least 
one-third of the curriculum is devoted to non-police 
subjects in order to ensure a higher level of gencral 
education. 


A Board of Governors composed of a mixed mem- 
bership nominated by the Home Secretary and local 
police authorities controls the college. 


The young police officer begins his career as a pro- 
bationary constable and then progresses into the ranks 
of the career constable. After serving for five years 
and passing certain examinations, the constable is eli- 
gible for promotion to sergeant, In a similar manner, 
the sergeant must serve several years before he is eli- 
gible for promotion to inspector. Promotion to ranks 
above inspector is theoretically based on the “best 


qualified” method of selection. 


Over half the British police are still of constable 


rank when retired. 


Chief constables (county and borough police chiefs) 
are appointed by the local police counc ils and may, o1 
may not, be selected from career policemen. However, 
the practice of appointing chiefs from outside the 
police establishment is steadily declining. The Home 
Secretary must approve appointments olf Chief Con- 


stables. 
Scottish and North Irish police training and careet 


oppo tunities closely approximate those of the remain- 
der of the country. 


Police-Public Relations Seminar 


“The Police and the Public’ will be the subject 
for a three-day program at the Institute of Law En 
forcement in Dallas, Texas, April 13-15. 

Sponsored by the Southwestern Legal Foundation 
in cooperation with the Texas Police Chiefs Associa 
tion, 40 scholarships are available to the program 
which will be held at the Southwestern Legal Cente 

Carl F. Hansson, Dallas chief of police, president 
of the TPCA and Past President of IACP, stressed 
that success as police officers depends in a large meas 
ure upon the degree of understanding that exists 
between the public and police 

“By stressing the activities which increase publi: 
good will and support, and by pointing out methods 
of reporting those activities,” he remarked, “the In 
stitute on The Police and the Public can make 
valuable contribution to the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual understanding.” 


President Robert G. Storey of the Legal Founda 
tion has announced that 40 scholarships are availabl 
in the amounts of $25, $40 and $50, based on the 
distance of travel required to attend the Institute 
Application for scholarships must be made prior to 
March 20. 


Fee for the program is $25. Registration shoul 
be forwarded to the Institute of Law Enforcement 
Southwestern Legal Center, Hillcrest at Daniels, Dal 


las 5, Texas. 








orations. 





General Penaat 
LI.B Degree trom the University of California in 1929. He graduated 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Epwarp F. PENAAT, Provost Marshal, United States Army Europe, has 
been active in promoting very close cooperation between the European-based military police anc 
European civil police agencies, since his arrival in Europe in Jan 
uary, 1957, A member of IACP, General Penaat authorized coopera 
tion of his office in securing for IACP’s research and information 
files an up to date, concise and authoritative analysis of police sys 
tems in the various European countries. The series will appear it 
The Police Chief, covering a different country in each issu 
is a native of St. Louis, Mo., but received his 


from the Command and General Staff College in 1947, the Armex 
Forces Staff College in 1949, and the National War College in 195 
Commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant in the Reserve Corps in 1931, he 
entered active service in January, 1941. During World War IT he 
served as the Provost Marshal of San Francisco Port of Embarkatio1 
and as the Provost Marshal of the South Pacific Theater, starting at 
New Caledonia and going to the Philippines and Japan. 

Serving as the Commander of the Military Police Replacement Training Center at the start 
of the Korean conflict, he became the Assistant Commandant of The Provost Marshal General's 
School at Fort Gordon, Ga., in 1951. After attending a one-year course at the National War Col 
lege, he became Provost Marshal of the Eighth United States Army in Korea. In 1956 he served 
as Deputy ‘The Provost Marshal General in Washington, D.C. He holds many awards and de« 


] 
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5 NEW BOOKS FOR POLICE OFFICERS 





GUIDELINES are outlined to enable law 





EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS by James V. P. Conway, Post Office Dept., San Francisco. An expert 
questioned document anaiyst presents the FIRST BOOK ON EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS specif- 
ically prepared to meet the practical needs of law enforcement personnel at the investigation, ad- 
ministration, and prosecution levels. Featured well illustrated presentation of requisite proce- 
dures in the investigation and identification of handwriting, handprinting, numerals, and typewriting. 
Describes qualifications, training, and scope 
enforcement departments to determine whether they are 
efficiently exploiting the many facets of written 
(Police Science Series) Pub. March °59, 288 pp; 80 fig, $7.50 


and printed media by which society functions today. 


/ 


document examiner in law. DEFINITIVE 











pp.. $7.50 





POLICE PROMOTION QUIZZER by Paul B. Weston, New York City Police Dept. (Ret.) and Harry P. 
McCann, New Jersey State Civil Service Commission. Any intelligent police officer can pass promotion 
tests. THIS BOOK TELLS HOW IT CAN BE 


of police science and administration have been used 


DONE. All the texts which make up the universe 


make up this book. Multiple choice type questions, fill-in and completion, true and false, and questions 
requiring limited and massive essay answers—all have been prepared in the same manner utilized by 
civil service examiners in preparation for vital civil service tests) FOR THE FIRST TIME a com- 
prehensive question and answer book cites references! These tried-and-tested materials are solidly 
engineered by two outstandingly successful police officers and lecturers whose experience and knowl- 
edge insures thorough coverage of the field of police science and administration. Pub. Feb. ’59, 320 


the preparation of the 1,000 questions which 








ARREST, SEARCH AND SEIZURE: A Handbook 
by Howard M. Smith, Office of State’s Attorney, 
Cambridge, Maryland. The information contained 
in this handbook is scattered throughout the litera- 
ture in hundreds of separate volumes. Now FOR 
THE FIRST TIME it is brought together in one 
compact volume to provide the law enforcement 
officer, whether experienced or inexperienced, a 
handy source of reference. Compiled specifically 
as a guide to the laws affecting the law enforcement 
officer’s everyday work of arresting violators, search- 
ing premises, and seizing contraband. The righ*s 
of the officer are discussed, as well as his duties 
and the limitations which the law places on his 
authority. ‘A volume small enough for busy 
people to read.” Pub. March 59, 112 pp; $3.75 








HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION: Practical Informa- 
tion for Coroners, Police Officers and Other Investi- 
gators by Le Moyne Snyder, Medicolegal Counsel, 
East Lansing Dr. Snyder’s book provides the 
answers—what not to do and what to do in terms 
of preventing the contamination, mutilation, destruc- 
tion, and loss of important evidence in the investi- 
gation of death by violence. In simple terms this 
soundly qualified authority tells how to make “first- 
at-the-scene” examinations, and explains the man- 
ner of collection, preservation and transmittal of 
evidence to the laboratory. RELIABILITY and 
READABILITY and something more account for 
year-after-year demands for this simple account of 
cardinal rules for adequately investigating death. 
Revised and Enlarged 9th Ptg. Pub. Feb. ’59, 384 pp., 
148 il., $8.50 











POLICE MANAGEMENT PLANNING by John P. 
Kenney, University Southern Calif. Presents a com- 
prehensive, logical approach to effective manage- 
ment of the police department. In sequential order 
the author discusses 1) What the police are, their 
functions, and principal activities 2) The planning 
process 3) Organization 4) Personnel and financial 
management 5) Records management 6) Directing, 
coordinating, and controlling a police operation. 
Focusing on LEADERSHIP and STAFF activities, 
means for improving police service are developed. 
No sincere police administration can afford to be 
without this new KEY to effective agency operations. 
Pub. Feb. 59, 164 pp., 5 charts, $5.25 





CHARLES C THOMAS + PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield * Illinois 





7 Visit “le The 
Suudeskrimiualamt 


The Bundeskriminalamt (Federal Crime Records 
Bureau) of the Federal Republic of Germany was 
founded in 1951 in Wiesbaden by law enacted March 
8, 1951, i 
and activity it will be helpful to review briefly the 


For a better understanding of its organization 


situation existing before its organization. 
Germany after World War II was divided into the 
four occupation zones, and these zones, in turn, were 


divided into a number of Lander (states) . 


Organization of police forces in the zones was in the 
hands of the allied forces, and each force did so accord- 
ing to its own point of view with the result there are 
different forms of police organizations in the Federal 
Republic of Germany today. 

In the former American zone, comprised of the 
Lander of Bavaria, Bremen, Hesse and Wurttemberg- 
Baden, the organization and duties of the police were 
prescribed in Section 9, Regulations of the American 
Military Government (Public Safety 1.5.1947). This 
directed organization of: 

(1) a State Police (uniformed state police—gendar- 
merie) for communities up to 5,000 inhabitants; 

(2) a Municipal Police 
police and criminal police) for communities of mor« 
than 5,000 inhabitants; 


(uniformed municipal! 


(3) anda State Crime Records Bureau for Munich, 
Bremen, Wiesbaden and Stuttgart. These bureaus had 
no executive power, but acted only as central ofhces fon 
collecting and evaluating information of their state. 
They were put directly under the Minister of the In- 
terior, but were dependent on the directions of the 
supervising officer of the military government. 

In the French occupation zone, comprised of the 
Lander of Southern Baden, Southern Wutt- 


By JOHANN ANTON ADLER 


28, Stalpertstraat 


The Hague, Netherlands 


three classic constructions of the German police exist 


ing before the occupation (order police, crimina 


police and administrative police) were abolished as 
independent branches and in certain territories amal 
gamated in one unit under the command of a chief ol 
police. The executive power ol the police was at first 
exclusively in the hands of the British Military Gov 
ernment, which was to a certain degree conferred upon 

Che chiel ol police 
Public Salety Officer 
but was responsible only to. the British Military Gov 
ernment. By decree No. 57 of the British Military 
Government on December 1, 1946 the executive powei 


a chief of police at a later date. 
had to follow the orders of the 


was conferred to the Landesregierungen (government 
of the states) , and by decree No. 155 on March 3, 1948 
the fundamental principles about the police of the 
Lhe Military Gov 
ernment was the only occupying force to establish 


Zonal Crime Records Bureau. 


states were summarized. British 


After the power of the police was again put into the 
hands of the German authorities, the zonal crime re 
cords bureaus were incorporated as Landeskrimina 
lamter (State Crime Records Bureaus) 


the Ministers of Interior of the Lander. 


directly unde 

The Bundes 
kriminalamt was developed, in a certain sense, from 
the former zonal crime record bureaus in Hamburg 


The existence of these police forces of different 
kinds in the Federal Republic of Germany, that is, in 


the American, British and French zones, naturally 


rendered the fight against crime perpetrated in othe 
parts of the zone dificult and complicated, and in most 


cases an efhcient collaboration was almost impossible 
On the other hand, 


criminality increased enormousl\ 














temberg-Hohenzollern and Rhineland-Palati 
nate, the entire police (criminal police, ordei 
police, gendarmerie, frontier and river police) 
were The three State Crime 
Records Bureaus in Freiburg, Tubingen and 
Coblenz had executive powers. 


nationalized. 





In the British occupation zone, comprised 
of the Lander of Hamburg, Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Seleswick-Hol- 
stein, a communal police only was allowed in 
the beginning by the occupation forces, The 


In the accompanying photo, center, are the 
author and Mrs. Adler. Myr. Adler is Honor- 
ary Reporter for Interpol; former Scientific ; 
Director of the Laboratory, Falsification De- 
partment, Federal Austrian Police; and Coun- 
sellor to the Netherlands Ministry of Justice, 
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Highly versatile, Electro-Matic Speed Meter 
can be mounted permanently on vehicle, 
or used as portable equipment. 





NEWSPAPERS REPORT: 


Radar Cuts Highway Death Toll 


“Radar Cuts road death toll 25%” — Long Beach, 
Calif., Ind. Press Telegram. “Accidents’ injuries 
reduced 22%” — Cleveland Press. “Number of 
cars exceeding 50 miles an hour reduced 50%” — 
N.Y. Journal-A merican., “Police and court officials 
feel that radar is superior to other types of speed 
enforcement because it virtualiy eliminates human 
errors.” — Arcadia, Calif., Tribun € & News. “Re- 
duces local traffic deaths by 28%” — Pasadena, 
Calif., Star News. “Psy chological effect like magic” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “Psychological effect 
of radar has reduced speeding, and that, in turn, 
has reduced the death toll” — Belleville, Ill., Advo- 
cate. “Radar machines cost money. But so do fun- 
erals. In the long run radar is cheaper.” — Houston 
Press. “Nation’s top traffic policeman is radar; use 
is increasing” — Greenwood, S.C., Index-Journal. 


“Traffic Toll Drop Credited to Radar” — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Courier-Express. “Radar cutting death toll 
on highways” — Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday Post. 
“Grand Jury urges radar speed control” — San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury. “We've saved 6 lives! Give 
radar a hand” — Houston Press. “Radar credited 
in accident decrease’ — Lubbock, Texas, Ava- 
lanche-Journal. “Since use of radar highway deaths 
drop” — Wichita Falls, Texas, Daily Times. 
“Oregon motorists favor the use of radar in speed 
detection by ratio of three to one” — Eugene, 
Oregon, Register Guard. “Most effective means of 
stopping slaughter on the highways” — Atlantic 
City, N.J., Press. 

To help stop the slaughter on your highways, in- 
vestigate the advantages of Radar — a proved sci- 
entific means of speed detection. 






Radar is most accepted method of conducting speed studies 
used in determining reasonable speed limits. 





For details, write 
for Bulletin R-112. 


Graphic Recorder provides 
permanent record. 


Vero! INDUSTRIES, INC. ©@ REGENT STREET, E. NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 








especially that perpetrated by well organized, mobile 
criminals. 

With this in mind, it is easy to understand that the 
newly founded Bundeskriminalamt had to face almost 
unsurmountable difficulties. Nevertheless, its success 
had surpassed every expectation. 

For example, in the British zone, a territory with a 
population of some 23,000,000 inhabitants, in 1947 
there were 1,272,167 crimes and offenses known, in- 
cluding 572 cases of murder and manslaughter and 
attempts, and 3,783 cases of robbery and racket. In 
comparison, there were in 1955, with a population ol 
some 52,000,000 in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
only about 1,600,000 crimes and offenses registered, 
among which were 927 cases of murder and manslaugh- 
ter including attempts, and 3,685 cases of robbery and 
racket. Formerly, there were per thousand population 
5,500 crimes and in 1955 about 3,018. 

Up to World War I police and criminal police mat- 
ters in Germany were in hands of the cities. According 
to present political law principles, the police is fun- 
damentally the concern of the Lander. The set-up 
being different, there are in some cities a Land con- 
trolled police force, in others a municipal police force. 
The Land authorities are, therefore, the true pillars of 
the entire police work. 


The criminal police forces of the various Lander ol 
the Federal Republic are headed by the Landeskri- 
minalamter whose main function is the collection and 
evaluation of information on the Land level. 


Each federal Land has its own Landeskriminalamt 
which is under the control of the Minister of the In- 
terior of the Land. The powers of the Landeskri- 
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\ view ol 
the Bundes 
kriminalamt 
Building in 


Wiesbaden 


minalamter over the criminal police forces ol th 

particular Land vary from Land to Land. In the ma 
ority of the Lander, the Landeskriminalamter possess 
executive powers which cover, for instance, offenses 


punishable under the national law regardless of th 
nationality of the offender, the scene of the crime, an 
whether national or foreign interests are involve 
(counterfeiting, narcotics) . 

The jurisdiction of the Bundeskriminalamt, whic! 
has, apart from exceptional cases, no authority ove! 
any other criminal police agency, is defined by Artic! 
2 of the Bundeskriminalamt Law, as follows: 


It shall be the function of the Bundeskriminalam 
to: 


1. Collect and collate all information and materia 
for the combatting of crime by the criminal polic 
and the prosecution of penal offenses unless this it 
formation and material is of importance only within 
the boundaries of one Land; 


“2. To supply the Land authorities with that in 
formation affecting them and to advise them of any 
connections between penal offenses that have come t 
the notice of the Bundeskriminalamt; 


“3. To maintain information and_ identification 
services as well as forensic science facilities.” 

Apart from these national criminal police functions, 
Art. 7 of the said law provides that the Bundeskrimi 
nalamt shall be the National Central Bureau of the 
Criminal Police, representing as such the German 
criminal police at the International Criminal Police 
Organization (Interpol) in Paris. 


Criminal police reports originating from the lowest 
law enforcement agencies of a Land are forwarded to 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADEMARK 


FIREARMS 


Behind today’s modern peace officer made Winchester the gun that won 
lies a solid tradition of service and the West, earns the modern Winchester 
reliability that’s been matched, every firearm and Winchester or Western 
step of the way, by Winchester since ammunition a place in police cars across 
1866. Today, the dependability that the nation. Rely on the best. 





TTTTTT TT 

Hh —— 

“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 


fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 









Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 
MODEL 94 — safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 
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150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 


Power,dependability and accuracy Piercing gives deep penetration Super-Match 38 Special Mid 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide Range loads are preferfed for 
vice load the predominant choice. range of angles. extreme match accuracy. 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 





on duty 
WINCHESTER 
Meson 
POLICE 
LOADS 





Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and O buck- 
shot. 





Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 





30-30 Winchester. 170 
grain full metal case 
for real power and pene- 
tration. 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling and 
non-corrosive. 
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The Bundeskriminalamt maintains instant radio 
communication with other police agencies participat- 


ing in INTERPOL. 


the competent Landeskriminalmt where they are an- 
alyzed and sifted. The Landeskriminalmter eventually 
send them on to the Bundeskriminalamt, The Bun- 
deskriminalamt compares the reports with those which 
have previously been received from other agencies 
within the Federal Republic for any similarities in the 
method of operation. If connections are discovered, 
the competent Landeskriminalamt is informed im- 
mediately. A circulation in the Federal Police Gazette 
may also be ordered. 

In order to fight efficiently so-called traveling crimi 
nals the local criminal police agencies, the Landeskri- 
minalamter and the Bundeskriminalamt are obliged 
to exchange information regarding this type of crimi- 
nals. 

Phe cooperation between the Bundeskriminalamt 
and the Landeskriminalamter is not confined to in- 
dividual cases only, but includes also the coordination 
of the suppression of crime by the criminal police. 

When the German criminal police was disbanded 
in 1945, the conditions were such that the reorganiza 
tion of the criminal police under the different occupa- 
tion powers followed, as already mentioned, very dil- 
ferent courses. “The Bundeskriminalamt set itself the 
task to remedy gradually this nuisance wherever pos- 
sible, and at an early stage started a study group ol 
the chiefs of the Landeskriminalamter with the Bun- 
deskriminalamt. In joint discussions general criminal 
police needs are examined together and the conclu- 
sions are laid down in directives for the various crimi- 
nal police departments. Subsequently, and after ob- 
taining the approval of the relevant Ministry of the 
Interior, these directives are issued by the chiefs of the 
Landeskriminalamter as decrees or ministerial orders 
binding for the criminal police forces of their Land. 
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ORGANIZATION OF BUNDESKRIMINALAMT 


The organization of the Bundeskriminalamt is as 
follows: 

1. Administration and Auxiliary Services. In this 
department all matters deal with the internal admini 
stration and the different auxiliary services, as well as 
the communication services. 

2. Internal Affairs. The secretariat of the above 
mentioned study group is in the hands of the chief ol 
this department whereby a guarantee is given that the 
Bundeskriminalamt may take a far-reaching technical 
influence on the suppression of crime by the criminal 
police of the different Lande: 

3. External Affairs. This department officiates prin 
cipally as National Central Bureau of the Interna 
tional Criminal Police Organization (Interpol) in 
Paris. 

1. Institute of Criminalistics. This institute is sub 
divided into three sections—research and utilization, 
training and library, archives and collection of in 
structive material. In the field of criminological re¢ 
search and utilization of findings the institute is con 
cerned with the study of the internal and external 
causes of crime, thus covering at the same time the 
offense and the offender, his personality, his innate 
character, and his environments. Special attention is 
given to the development of juvenile delinquency 
Another function of the section is the comparison and 
utilization of criminological findings, court decisions, 
dissertations, and other relevant publications, the sys 
tematical and thorough study of criminal techniques 
and tactics against the background of instructive crimi 


nal cases, the*drawing up of suggestions for organiza 
tional, technical and juridical measures for the sup 
pression of crime, and the cooperation with the judi 
ciary, administration, universities, and scientific re 


search centers in Germany and abroad. 


The institute of criminalistics is also entrusted with 
the publication of the Schriftenreihe des Bundeskrimi- 
nalamt Wiesbaden (collections) and Arbeitstagunge) 
(lectures). The former is a series of paper-backed 
books which appear three times a year and which are 
not on sale to the general public The aim of the 
books is to give all officials concerned with the main 
tenance of order exhaustive and systematic informa 
tion on crime prevention and investigation. The books 
of the Arbeitstagungen contain speeches given during 
lectures which are organized periodically by the Bun 
deskriminalamt with the participation of both German 
and foreign experts. Each book, therefore, covers all 
the essential aspects of a single subject and the series 
will be of great value to modern criminological and 
criminalistic study. 

5. Identification Service. This service is subdivided 
into three sections—Ten Fingerprint Collection, Cen 
tral Identification Bureau and Single Fingerprint Col 
lection. 
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| 33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$8670 oe 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $4]°° 


Dealers) 


ast 
we 


cara i 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 


ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 
EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
| Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 


25 hb -life Batteri , : . : 
1 Gunbiin tadhoter ee As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x3'/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
rill Case 





Speaking of budgets te the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven colors of finger print powders in an attractive carryiny 
ase for the hand or brief cask Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
rand powders, the Super Seven « rv powders are guaranteed to 
as good and better than any rand the market Catalog 
X%1441 Searct pe even Powder Kit 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3Y%, and 34%4x4Y% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SCO ellilis 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 








Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 








A view of the ten-fingerprint collection division of 
the Bundeskriminalamt. 


Article 82b of the German Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure provides the legal basis for taking fingerprints, 
photos and descriptive data of a person under investi- 
gation, 

From every person fingerprinted and photographed 
in Germany the fingerprints will be taken in duplicate. 
One copy will be kept by the competent Landeskrimi- 
nalamt under whose jurisdiction the person is dealt 
with, the second copy is forwarded to the Bundeskrimi- 
nalamt. The Ten Fingerprint Section is therefore in 
a position to furnish information to any police agency 
and to any court as to whether, when where and fon 
what reason a person has already been fingerprinted 
within the territory of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Under an exchange program of fingerprints with 
foreign police agencies, the Bundeskriminalamt ob- 
tains fingerprints of international law breakers con- 
tributing at the same time to the international fight 
against crime. 

Evaluation of the ten fingerprint sheets for the pur- 
pose of classification and registration is effected, as in 
other systems, with due gonsideration to the papillary 
details of the individual fingerprints and the direction 
and number of ridges between certain limiting points. 
The section distinguishes between five principal pat- 
terns according to the direction of the ridges and the 
position of the inner and outer limiting points (ter- 
mini and deltas). The registration of the ten finger 
prints is done in arithmetical and alphabetical 
sequence. 

Ihe task of the central identification bureau is to 
determine if the particulars given by a suspect are ac 
tually those which belong to him. The procedure is, 
first, identification of the questioned person by a wit- 
ness that is above suspicion, and, second, confirmation 
of the personal particulars which rightfully belong to 


the person in question. 


Collections of single fingerprints and palmprints 
are kept in Germany by (1) major police depart- 
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ments, that is, districts with more than 100,000 popu 
lation, for offenders who come to the attention of the 
police within their area of jurisdiction; (2) the 
Landeskriminalamter for all offenders of more than 
local character who have come to the attention of the 
police of that particular state; and (3) the Bundes 
kriminalamt for offenders whose activities go beyond 
the boundaries of the Land in which they reside, and 
for traveling international lawbreakers. 

Classification and registration of single fingerprints 
is effected according to the rules of the “Berlin Sys 
tem.” There are 28 groups used in the classification ol 
the principal patterns, each determined by the design 
of the ridges in the core of the patterns. The groups 
are subclassified according to the number of the ridges 
between the inner terminus and the deltas. The palm 
prints are classified according to the patterns of the 
balls at the base of the little finger and of the thumb 
It is also the task of the Identification Service to train 
and examine fingerprint experts 


POLICE LABORATORY 


Each Land of the Federal Republic of Germany has 
its own police laboratory and there is a major, up to 
date criminal technical institute at the Bundeskrimina 
lamt whose services are available to all judicial author 
ities and police forces of Lander. 


This institute is subdivided into four sections: é€x 
amination of firearms traces and tool traces, chemical 
and physical examinations of exhibits, biological and 
medical examinations of exhibits, and examination ol 


questioned documents. 


The identification of traces includes impressions 
and markings of shoes, tire patterns, marking of ham 
mers, jimmies, screwdrivers, etc.; markings left by tools 
on the surface of such things as wires, pipes, etc.; mark 
ings caused by tools detaching chips or cutting; fire 
arms; the reapppearance ol obliterated marks, and 
broken windows, etc. 

By toxicological examinations, according to the 
nature of the exhibits, the following groups may be 
distinguished: determination of presence and quantity 
of poisons, remedies and foreign substances in parts ol 
dead bodies, contents of stomach, vomited matter, 
organ liquids and secretions; analysis of poisons in 
carcasses, vomited matters and excrements of animals 
determination of presence and identification of 
poisons and adulterants in food and stimulants; iden 
tification of remedies and analysis of pharmaceutical 
drugs; examination of biological matter, such as urine 
and blood; examination ol abortives in biological mat 
ter, of substances used to procure miscarriage, and ol 
instruments used in this connection; examination ol 
poisons used in baits, of insecticides, and of plant pro 
tectives; scrutiny and examination of all kinds of ob 
jects in connection with above listed groups; and ex 


amination of irritants, tear gas, etc 
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TRAINING COURSES 
for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 


Six-Week Resident (curses, now Scheduled. 


April 20 through May 29, 1929 
July 20 through August 28, 1959 


September 21 throvs's Octcber 31, 1959 


The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in 
teaching only one thing ... every phase of poly- 
graph interrogation. 

Intensive six-week classes prepore the student for 


ph 


immediate service to his department os 


polygra 


examiner 
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INSTITUTE 


Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the 
ourse has been steadily augmented, and today is 
the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled 
facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- 
graph cases 

A hig 
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hly competent staff of experienced polygraph 
niners presents all lectures and supervises the 
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raduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
> come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
Toreign countries 





2 with information about the course, tuition 


Since each class enrollment is limited to fourteen, 


your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 
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Div. LEONARDE KEELER, Inc. 


341-8 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 11, Iilinois 
6-35.1B 



























































WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


300 W. Adams Street 


Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin 


light and washing 


superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkag 


Chicago 
915 Olive 


The Preferred 


Uniform Shirts 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
3 High thread count for luster and 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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The criminal technical institute of the Bundeskrimi- 
nalamt is subdivided into four sections—Examination 
of firearms and traces, chemical and physical, biolog- 
wcal and medical and examination of questioned docu 
ments. Above, a member of the institute runs a test, 


demonstrating the fine equipment available. 


Methods used to determine the causes of fire and 
explosions include examination of clues, determina- 
tion of presence of devices used to set the fire; gen- 
eral examinations to determine inflammability; special 
examination methods in the symptomatology of fires; 
and classification and statistics of the causes of fire and 
explosion. 

The third section is concerned with all kinds of 
criminological investigations in the field of applied 
biology, soil science, textile technology, etc., sub- 
divided into botanical examinations, zoological ex- 
aminations, microbiological examinations, biological- 
medical examinations, soil, dust and dirt, textile, etc., 
examinations. 


The last section is concerned with the examination 
of questioned documents: the reappearance of obliter- 
ated and covered-up writings; deciphering of charred 
documents and latent writings; inks, stamping pad 
inks and other writing media, including determination 
of age of inks; paper and watermark; adhesives; exam- 
inations to ascertain if letters were opened by an un- 
authorized person; examination of handwritings, and 


examination of typewriting. 
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INVESTIGATION DEPARTMEN1 


rhe Investigation Department is subdivided int 


three sections: Search for Persons, Federal Police Ga 
zette and Search for Objects. 
The Deutsches Fahndunesbucl 


persons book) is a list of names of all persons wante 


German wanted 


on an arrest warrant or to ascertain the whereabouts 
It is compiled from the “Index of Wanted Persons 
There are two separate editions—first, wanted on arres 
warrant, of which 18,200 copies are printed ni 
second, wanted to ascertain whereabouts, with prit 
ing of 13,550 copies—published every three months. I 
addition, there is a collection of photographs of crin 
th identifi 


MWe Lentil 


nals and other persons cleared through 
Lion services. 

The Bundeskriminalblatt (Federal Police Gazette 
is published three times a week, with 11,850 copies dis 
tributed to the police and judicial agencies, 

The third section comprises two fields: to keep 
general index relating to lost objects and a central r 
cord of all stolen motor vehicles and to issue a compe 
dium of lost and stolen motor vehicles, Deutscher Sa 
fahndungsnachweis. 3,600 copies, with supplements 
are published three times a yea 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

This department is charged with the collection o! 
information and documentation on offenders and ol 
fenses and their collation from the point of view o 
criminology, for purposes of prevention and suppres 
sion. All incoming reports are compared with those 
on file for any similiarity in the modus operandi. The 
essential poinss of the reports are transferred to thi 
file cards, while the reports themselves are classified 
according to the types of crimes and within they are 
subclassified according to the minutest details 
Chieves, for instance, are consequently not only sep 
arated from other types of criminals, but are subclass 
fied according to method of operation, or according | 
special techniques, type of location prelerred bv the 
burglar, or special situations of which they avail them 
selves. A similar classification to minute details is el 
fected for all offenses. 

By comparing all incoming reports with those al 
ready on file, the information department endeavors 
to give leads to the agencies in the field handling the 
matter. Its work thus contributes to the solution of th 
case and the identification of the offende: 


SECURITY DEPARTMEN]1 


While in the Lander of the Federal Republic o 
Germany the general police services took on the secu 
rity work, the Federal President, the Federal Govern 
ment and the Parliament had no trained security offi 
cers at their service until 1951. A security department 
was then set up as a department of the Bundeskrimina 
lamt. Within the sphere ol protection ol persons, the 
duties of the security department may be listed as: 
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l. The personal escort for the Federal President, the 
Federal Chancellor, the President of the Bundestag, 
ind the federal ministers; 

2. The personal escort for distinguished foreign 
guests of the Federal Republic; 

». The first steps in police measures if the Federal 
President, the Federal Chancellor. the President of the 


} 


Bundestag, and the Federal ministers will attend anv 
meetings or will go on a journey; 
Introductory police measures for state visits of 
oreign distinguished persons; 
5. Arrangements and discussions with Federal au 
thorities, the concerned local authorities, organizers 
relating 


yf meetings, ete preparation and imple 


mentation of security measures; 

6. Recommendations to unexperienced police agen- 
cies and organizers of meetings concerning security 
measures upon occasion; 

7. Notification of the agencies of the Lander com 
petent for the protection of foreign and German dis 
tinguished persons in transit; 

8. Liaison work between Federal top authorities and 
police agencies in matters of protection of distin- 
guished foreign guests and representatives of the Fed 
eral Republic; 

9. The first measures against offenses which are in 
direct connection with the functions listed above, and 


the subsequent handling of such matters. 





Oklahoma Patrol’s Rescue Detail 


The newly acti ed Res« ind Special Detail 
the Oklahoma Hig! vy Pa got its first baptism 
just seven days a r its organization 

Safety Commiuissione} | ve Cannon sent a two-man 
detachment int snow-bound Panhandle during 
i snowstorm and init quickly proved its worth 
by rescuing seven carloads of people. 

Lts. Leo Whit id Sid Berry were the men chosen 
o put the first rescue mission into operation. They 
eft Oklahoma ¢ or the Panhandle early in the 
evening of January 20 alter equipping their car with 
extra chains, blankets, first-aid equipment, and ther- 


nos jugs ot hot corte 


During the same storm, Lt. R. E. Frusher, officer 


n command of the new detachment, accompanied 
by Supervisors Dan Combs and Art Hackney were on 
Lawton and Oklahoma City. They 


cars out of ditches. 


the road betwe el 


were called upon to pull four 


The department is negotiating for the purchase of 
three four-wheel drive trucks which will be fully 
equipped for all types of emergency work, Training 
in rescue work for the new detail will be given at 
the Oklahoma Civil Defense Training School on the 
campus of Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 





NEW! 


Precision 
Made 








ACTUAL SIZE 
Weighs only 4 oz. 


ORDER NOW 


Orders to individuals shipped COD unless payment 
accompanies order. Add 32¢ sales tax in California 





MITYMITE THUMB CUFFS 
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am) 


95 


POSITIVE ACTION 


Lightweight, rustproof stainless steel, 

made to withstand a 2,500 lb. pull 
se test, 1,500 Ib. twist test and 500 Ib. 
» bending test. 


KEY IS INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH STANDARD AMERICAN 
HANDCUFF KEYS 


Ideal for use by juvenile officers, and as an 
auxiliary restraint device by uniformed 
officers and detectives. Convenient and 
practical for off-duty wear. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


7. Cake Cr. 


Law Enforcement Equipment 


P. O. Box 649 Berkeley, Calif. 
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training 


Police have many problems—some run in cycles, 
others by season—but one of the most persistent dif- 
ficulties encountered by every law enforcement organi- 
Children can 
become lost in so many places: on a shopping tour, 


zation is the missing or lost child. 


a picnic, at the movies, or just in their own neighbor- 
hoods. These cases constitute a definite phase of youn 
public relations program, inasmuch as the families and 
friends of the missing child expect you to find the 


child immediately, if not sooner. 


The holiday season in any large city is always ac- 
companied by a deluge of inevitable, unplanned sep- 
arations of mothers from their wandering offspring. 
Usually it develops into one of three situations: first, 
the police have the terrified, crying child but no 
mother; second, they have the frantic parent but no 
olfspring ; 


»? 


or, third, the parent has appeared at one 
agency, the child has been found by another, and 
there is no planned way to bring them together. 


In anticipation of this situation, Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons of the Philadelphia Police De- 
partment launched what was known in the Depart- 
ment as “Operation Missing Moppet.” This pro- 
gram called for cooperation between the Philadelphia 
police, department store security forces, railroad 
police, and those in charge of the most likely places 
for lost children, such as amusement parks, penny 
arcades, moving picture houses, and many others. 


It was realized that the problem of the missing o1 
lost child had become a major police operation, not 
only, as formerly, in the the downtown area, but 
with the creation of large shopping centers in all 
sections of the city, the situation could easily get 
out of control and result in embarrassment for those 
authorities concerned. Children have the ability to 
vanish if their mothers turn their heads only for an 
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By LT. ALICE E. CLIFFORD, Commanding 
Policewomen’s Unit, Juvenile Aid Bureau 


Philadelphia Police Department 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


{BOUT THE AUTHOR-—A native of Philadelphia, Lt. Cliffo 


became a policewoman in 1946. and was promoted under cii 
service through the ranks to head the unit in 1957 Wide 
known for her interest and participation n police training 


programs, she has instructed in numerous FBI—Pennsylvan 


Chiefs of Police Association police training schools She direct 


for both male and female officers in t Juven 


lid Bureau, lectures at the Philadelphia Police Acaden a? 
has instituted a new training format for the Pennsylvania Ra 
road Police. Responsible for operations of one of the larg 
policewomen units in the country, Lt. Clifford has a_ fo 


now totaling 60. 


instant, and, unfortunately, parents are more incline 
to panic than children. They start calling not only 
one police district but, warming to the urgency o 
the matter, place calls to every police station in th 
city. 


It was felt that a definite. coordination of effort 
and correlation of information between the police 
those responsible for security in crowded places, and 
the parents themselves were necessary in order tha 
a much better job would be done in locating and 
returning the lost children, 
women are usually the first summoned in cases 0 


Inasmuch as the police 


missing children, Commissioner Gibbons placed m« 
in charge of the conference and also instructed m 
to prepare a list of practical suggestions which wouk 
not only be presented at the meeting but could be 
used as a guide in all future cases 


The conference was held in the Mayor's receptior 
room and attended by security representatives o 
various department stores, the Pennsylvania, Reading 
and B & O Railroads, the various transit companies 
and nearby amusement centers. One of the best sug 
gestions was to the effect that parents impress thei 
children with the fact that policemen are their friends 
On too many occasions parents use the police offic 
to scare their children into obedience. This fear is 


] 


still with them, and when they are lost they will dé 
anything to avoid having contact with a police officer 
i centra 


It was agreed that prompt notification t 
point information would do away with lost motioi 


| 


and aggravation on the part of the parent and th 


child. 
It was proposed that not only the security police 
but all employees in the pertinent areas be instruc ted 


in the procedures of handling these cases, since vers 
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often the salesgirl or similai type of emplovee finds 
the child and spends a great deal of time trying to 
pacify it without notifying the central point of in 
formation. This causes unneeded aggravation on the 
part of the distraught parent. 

Parents should always anticipate possible separa 
tion either in crowded places or isolated sections and 
alert their children as to what to do and what not 
to do. Many parents make it a game and ask thei 
children what they would do if they were lost and 
this way they arrive at a satisfactory plan. One ol 
the best rules is that if they do not know which way 
to go, they should stay where they are 

The following suggestions were made to parents 
and security officers. It is agreed they are not all 
inclusive, but at least they form a pattern of possible 
SUCCESS. 

1. Parents should promptly report missing or lost 
children to their police department, Many times 
they are reluctant to do so and start independent 


searches of their own. This can be dangerous. 


2. Parents should remain calm. ‘They often be 
come more excited than the lost child Thev ar 
incoherent and unable to give an adequate physical 
or clothing description. 

3. Parents should teach children that when in 
trouble they should go to the nearest police office1 
Do not use police to scare children The fear stavs 
with them and they will do anything to avoid having 
contact with the same. 

!. Parents should impress upon their children that 
if lost they should never approach strangers on the 
street. If they cannot find a policeman, they should 
go to the nearest store and ask a responsible store 
keeper or clerk for assistance. 

5. Parents should try to teach their children thei 
full names, addresses, and phone numbers, 

6. Place a card with the name, address, and phone 
number in the child’s pocket or pin it inside his coat 

if (Anticipate that difficulties like this will occm 
and prepare for them. 

8. No matter whether you are indoors or out, 
make arrangements with the child to go to a certain 
spot in the event he or she becomes separated 


IACP Traffic Committee To Meet 


The annual mid-year meeting of the IACP Trafhe 
Committee will be conducted June 16-19 at LACP 
lrafic Division headquarters in Evanston, Ill. 

Che committee chairman, Commissioner Bernard R 
Caldwell of the California Highway Patrol, will 
preside. Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tucson, Ariz., is 
vice chairman. 

Committee members were polled to get suggestions 
for subjects to be discussed. Matters approved by the 
committee at the June meeting will be included in the 
committee’s report to the annual conference in New 


York City this fall. 
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BRUCE SMITH 


Consultant 


34 Spicer Road 
Westport, Conn. 
Tel. CA 7-1044 


Surveys of Police and Fire Departments 


37 Departments since 1950 


APPROXIMATE COST: 


Police Survey: 
$1500 per 100,000 population 


Fire Survey: 


$800 per 100,000 population 


Member IACP since 1944 











Since 1956 these mid-vear meetings of the Traffic 
Committee have been made possible by special grants 
from the Automotive Safety Foundation. 


o Commissioner Caldwell and Chief 


In addition 
Garmire, other committee members expected for the 
mid-year meeting are 


Director L, E. Beir, Enforcement Division, Wiscon- 
sin Motor Vehicles Department; Supt. Louis Berg, Det- 
roit; Director Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department 
of Public Safety; Supt. G. O. Hathaway, Arizona High- 
way Patrol; Supt. Lyle Hyatt, Utah Highway Patrol; 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City. 


> 


Insp. Robert R. Kerr, Toronto; Chief H. hie Law- 
rence, Seattle, Wash.; Supt, Francis $. McGarvey, New 
York State Police; Chief of Traffic Philip J. McGuire, 
Chicago; Supt. Fred Moritz, Ohio State Highway 


Patrol; Insp. G. W. Mudge, Royal Canadian Mounted 


Police; Supt. William O’Connor, Port of New York 
\uthority; Deputy Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago. 


Chief David W. Robbins, Greenwich, Conn.; Supt. 
Joseph D. Rutter, New Jersey State Police; Commis- 
sioner Edward Scheidt, North Carolina Department of 
Motor Vehicles; Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati; 
Chief James M, Slavin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Chief 
Wyman W. Vernon, Oakland, Calif.; Chief Bruce 
Weatherly, Madison, Wis., and Assistant Chief J. A. 
Youell, Miami, Florida 








2nd International Traffic Congress 


With a theme of “European Efforts Towards Co 
ordination of Trafic Police Activities,” the Second 
International Trafic Police Congress, together with 
the 12th Annual Conference on Traffic of the Hiltrup 
Police Institute, will be held September 1-4, 1959, in 
the House of Technology in Essen, Germany. Special 
attention will be given by the Congress to the question 
ol how police measures aiming at the improvement ol 
trafhe Safety can be intensified and improved in view 
of the present traffic conditions in Germany and the 


neighboring European countries. 


The Second International Trafic Police Congress 
will be directed by the Police Institute of Hiltrup in 
cooperation with the Organization Mondiale du Tour- 
isme et de Automobile (OTA) and the Federation 
Internationale des Fonctionnaires Superieurs de Police 

FIFSP) . 

Some 400 top executives representing trafic police 
forces, trafhc authorities, and legal and tourist associ- 
ations are expected to participate in the Congress. 


On the program will be a number of papers on cui 
rent international trafic problems which will be pre- 
sented by renowned traflic experts. All addresses will 
be translated simultaneously into French, English and 
German by means of an interpreter installation. 


A trafic police exhibition will be a feature of the 
Congress, showing the latest technical equipment ot 
German trafhic police. A number of visits and tours 
pertinent to trafic problems are also planned. 

The Congress will be followed by an international 
police horse show on September 5 and 6 in Essen. 


SIGNS FOR A TOLLWAY 


Scientifically designed highway traffic signs, in 
corporating a number of advancements and new out- 
door visual techniques, increase safety of motorists on 
the new Illinois Tollway. 


Nearly 4,000 dark green and white direction signs 
have been constructed at Federal Sign and Signal 
Corporation’s Chicago plant and installed on the 76- 
mile Northwest Tollway from Chicago International 
\irport to South Beloit and the 30-mile stretch from 
Edens Highway to the Wisconsin State line. Total sign 
area exceeds 100,000 square feet, for which 200,000 
pounds of aluminum for the signs and 260,000 pounds 
of steel for support structures were used. These signs 
are larger than those on most highways, the longest 
being 26 feet in length and the tallest, 14 feet high. 


Intensely reflective backgrounds and letters on signs 
providing directions at key interchanges and on en- 
trance and exit ramps. About 15,500 delineators, smal] 
silver prismatic “‘cat’s eyes” clearly mark the shoulders 
of the road along its entire length. 
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Edward P. Brynn, 16 year old Eagle Scout, Explorei 


Post 2, Montpelier, Vermont, whose troop is spon 
sored by the Montpelier Police Department under 
direction of Chief George Connor, was one of 12 
Explorer Scouts representing each of the 12 regions 
of BSA who were honored at the 49th Anniversary 
Breakfast of the organization in Washington, D.( 


last month. 


Edward is shown above with Assistant Directo 
Quinn Tamm, Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
represented the IACP. Each Scout reported to 180 
Congressmen, Senators, top government officials, busi 
ness heads, labor leaders and organization officers reé 
garding their activities in Scouting during the pr 
vious year. * 


1958 Rise in Bank Robberies 


Focusing attention upon the recent increase in 
crimes against banks and banking-type institutions 
FBI Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
violations of the Federal Bank Robbery Statute rose 
to 704 last year, 43 per cent above the figure foi 
1957. 

According to Mr. Hoover, 416 robberies, 206 
burglaries and 82 larcenies of banking institutions 
in violation of the Federal law were reported to the 
FBI during 1958. “Each of these figures is the high 
est recorded in the 25-year history of the Federal 
Bank Robbery Statute,” he said 


The FBI also received 1,555 cases of alleged em 
bezzlements, irregularities and related offenses by 
personnel of banking-type institutions for investiga 
tion last year. Of this total, 1,373 involved banks 
and the remaining 182 involved savings and _ loan 
associations and Federal credit unions. 


Convictions under the Federal Bank Robber 
Statute rose 40 per cent last year, while convictions 
for violations of the Federal Reserve Act and related 
statutes increased 21 per cent over 1957. 
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ONE-CAR ACCIDENT STUDY 


The Connecticut State Police investigated 408 one- 
car “ran-oft-the road” accidents during September and 
October, 1958, after which the following interesting 
information was revealed: 

{7 per cent occurred on state numbered routes. 

30 per cent occurred on dual or controlled access 

i highways 

23 per cent occurred on rural roads. 

54 per cent occurred during dark hours 

16 per cent occurred during daylight hours. 
) per cent occurred during rain or fog 

3 per cent occurred on grade. 

[7 per cent occurred on curve 

9 per cent occurred at intersection 

6 per cent occurred on narrow road (average 16’ 

wide) 

8 per cent occurred on fresh oil, loose sand, soft 

shoulders, holes. 

6 per cent involved mechanical failure, the most 
prevalent being brake system [failure due to fluid line 
breakage. Blow outs and steering assembly failure 
accounted for the balance. In these cases investiga- 
tion disclosed no prior knowledge by operators of dé 
fects or impending failure. 

3 per cent involved mechanical defects. In these 
cases it was determined that operators were aware 
that they were operating with defective equipment 


- 
Prevalent defects were poor tires, brakes, steering, and Puts a better light on 


headlights. ” 

19 per cent involved skidding and in most of these Police Photography 
cases enforcement action was taken—operators being dae a 
charged with speeding. : 

f per cent involved obscured vision—by sun, wind STROBOFLASH | 
shield accumulations of frost or vapor 

39 per cent had passengers in vehicle, possibly in 
dicating distraction. 


cent were fatal to operator. Electronic Flash Unit... 


cent were fatal to passenger. 
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JI per cent involved njury to operator! A police officer equipped with a Stroboflash II 
23 per cent involved injury to passenger. is instantly ready for any flash situation. There 
84 per cent of operators were male are no bulbs to change or switches to forget. 
16 per cent of operators were femal Just plug Power Pack cord into lamphead and 
28 pel cent were in 16-20 age group, it’s ready to operate. 
50) ; , vere in 21-30 age group 
99 a 803 vi rm pap ine abi ¢ Stroboflash II is economical. Thousands of shots 
7 per cent were in 51-60 age group. = be taken without changing bulb or batteries. 
ge wat were ia Bie uae aden. Sosts only pennies per shot. 
per cen / ge eg | 
78 per cent of the operators were arrested or warn ® Stroboflash II is rugged . . . will stand up under 
ed for a moving hazardous violation. day to day police duty. Even extremes of tem- 
26 per cent of the accidents involved excessive speed perature will not affect its dependable perform- 
15 per cent due to inattention (object or child on ance. 
seat, looking at some activity by side of road, day , ; : 
dreaming adjusting radio, lighting cigarette) . m Stroboflash IT > versatile. It mere be used off the 
n 6’ Pia a os camera for flooding a night accident scene or as a 
a sibccceny pats leg : “slave unit’? with an accessory photo tube. 
12 per cent—error in judgment. Energy storage—100 watt-sec., flash duration 
l per cent—liquor involy ed, 1/1000 sec., recycling time—6 sec. Other sized 
6 per cent speed in rain or log. units available. 
5 per cent—no driver error (sudden mechanical 
failure; in one case intoxicated passenger took wheel e Call your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. 
away from operator) . He’s in the “yellow pages.” Or write Dept. PC-39, 
t per cent—reckless operation. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. A_ subsidiary 


- : , . . of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
5 per cent—knowingly operating with defective Gener juipt por 


equipment. 


c . . *Trade Mark RNC oP 
2 per cent—inexperience, eee peony 
| per cent—questionable , F ~ : 3 
a , GRAFLE™X f: Hy 
6 per cent—senility. : ‘| 
f per cent attempted suicide. ooo 








Editor's Comment 


Early in January the author contacted ICAP Head 





quarters about employment opportunities in law en- 
forcement and mentioned his qualifications, includ- 
ing the avocational interest of experimental hypnotism 
and interrogation aspects of the art. We asked if he 
would care to comment on use of hypnosis in crimi 
nal interrogation in an article for this magazine. 
Major Derrick responded within a few days. How 
ever, because of a backlog of articles and a delayed 
publication schedule, the article could not be printed 
until this month. 


Meanwhile, many LACP members undoubtedly read 
with interest 
“Hypnotism New Weapon Against Crime,” ap 
pearing in the January 25 edition of This Week maga- 


or skepticism the article titled, 


zine. This reviewed experiments conducted at Western 
Reserve University’s Law-Medicine Center which led 
to two conclusions: (1) that eyewitness memory *e- 
call is very often considerably improved by hypnotism, 
and (2) that incidents with an emotional content, 
such as a crime of violence, are most likely to be 
remembered in detail. The article further quoted 
Harris B. Steinberg, chairman of the Criminal Courts 
Committee of the New York Bar Association, as say- 
ing, “No court would permit a witness to be hypno- 
tized while on the stand, nor could he, or the police, 
repeat anything recalled strictly as a result of hypro- 
sis.” Hypnosis, then. would be limited to pre-trial 
police work. 
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Tuterrogatiou 
Sy Ay fouos(es 


By Charles D. Derrick 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 


Majo) Derrick ts retiring from active ta) sé) 
June 1. Educated in Sunbury, Pa., he joined the A) 
1939 and served throughout World War II. He has attended 
eloht Army schools, mecluding Officer Candidate Class Dhre 
grealest part of his military career was spent in intell g 
security and personnel mnvestigation assignments, { prof 
tent operator of the polygraph, he is seeking em plo 
is an investigator. His personal data may be secured 


TACP He adquarte rs. 


Use of hypnosis in police work is scarcely in th 
experimental, exploratory stage; therefore, it is too 
early to determine whether it may become an im 


portant arm, of law enforcement. Major Derrick’s 


comments, however, merit earnest consideration 

Bl HONEST NOI, how many ot vou who snorted 
with indignation upon ré iding the title showed 
the same reaction when you first read or heard o 
the polygraph? You have been using psychologica 


aids to interrogation long before the polygraph, and 
now the use of the polygraph is making many, man 
criminal interrogations simpler and more effectiv 
You use alternating kind and harsh attitudes in inte 
rogation. A sympathetic approach regardless of pet 
sonal feelings of the interrogators very often gets the 
desired result. Trapping the subject into damaging 
admissions bv leading him to believe you know mor 
than you do is also effective. Why not hypnosis? 
Why stop short of the ultimate psychological aid 

control of the conscious mind? How often have you 
encountered the subject who is apparently sincere in 
his attempt to give you all the facts, but time and 
time again comes up with, “I don’t know,” “I forget, 
or “I don’t remember’? Turn him over to you 
polygraph examiner and he will confirm that in all 
likelihood the subject actually doesn’t know or has 
forgotten or doesn’t remembe1 True, if you resort 
to hypnosis, you'll probably never be able to tak 
the evidence so obtained into court, but how often 
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do you attempt to take the polygraph charts into 
court? Both are psychological aids; use them as such 
and both will pay dividends. 


A few examples of recent use of hypnosis for inter- 
rogations—not true criminal interrogations, to be 
sure—but interrogations nevertheless: 


“Chicago, October 29, (AP), A Canadian physician 
today reported he used hypnosis to discover what he 
termed the real cause of an airliner crash that baffled 
investigators for several years. Dr. Bernard B. Ra 
ginsky, of Montreal, president of the Society for Clini 
cal and Experimental Hypnosis, said the reason fon 
the crash—brought out in two hypnotic sessions—was 
that the pilot of the plane did not understand the 
working of a new type of altimeter. a 


“Washington, (INS). Volunteers Rattle Off De 
tails ‘Conscious’ Mind Missed. Spies’ Memories 
Sharpened by Hypnosis, * 
hush-hush agency said this hypnotism is being used 


\ high official of one 


to help effect ‘total recall’ after an agent has returned 
from a sensitive mission. He said his organization 
has found that an agent in a hypnotic state can re- 
member many details that his ‘conscious’ mind failed 
to observe or report. . 

“Trenton, NJ, August 1, (AP). Hypnosis Used to 
Unlock Safe. A woman bookkeeper was hypnotized 
today to get the forgotten combination of a safe while 
thousands of Trenton area residents listened ove 
the air. Alex Batyi, of Bristol, Pa., a professional 
hypnotist, put 22 year-old Shirley Weiss, of Trenton, 
in a trance and took her back several years to the day 
she saw the combination written on a slip of paper. 
She read off the numbers as they came back to he 
and the numbers were relayed by telephone to Alan 
Ward, editor of the New Hope (Pa.) Gazette, who 
bought the safe from radio station WTTM recently 
Miss Weiss is employed at the station 


On the first try, the sale remained locked. On the 
second try Miss Weiss added, “Turn the handle,’ and 
the safe lock came open. Miss Weiss remembered 
the combination when she was awakened from. the 
hypnotic trance 


Hypnosis has been with us for many years, some 
authorities even claiming that many of the miracle 
cures recorded in the Bible were incidents of pei 
sons suffering from hysterical or psychosomatic ill 
nesses that were cured by hypnosis. Anton Mesme: 
of Austria, from whose name the earlier term for 
hypnosis—-Mesmerism—came, first utilized it for heal 
ing sometime in the 1800's. He did not fully unde 
stand what this strange effect was, and actually stum 
bled upon its therapeutic effects by accident. He was 
violently opposed and called a faker, then recognized 
asa “great healer,” and finally again discredited, Since 
then hypnosis has had its periods of respectability 


and periods when anyone believing in or practicing 
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it was considered a charlatan or quack. It was just 
coming into its own again in removing the pain from 
surgery when ether was discovered. Once again it 
fell into disrepute. It slowly started to climb once 
again to respectability in the treatment of mental 
illnesses when some of the new miracle drugs were 
discovered. The new drugs and the fact that treat- 
ment by hypnosis is time-consuming caused many to 
once again drift away from hypnosis. Stage per- 
formers and spectacular advertising in pulp magazines, 
ably assisted by untruths and half-truths contributed 
by fiction authors and TV writers, all helped to keep 
hypnosis in the same category as spirit writing, con- 
versations with the dead, and private detectives who 
cannot investigate without three beautiful women and 


two bottles of expensive whiskey 


[here were many doctors and psychiatrists, however, 
who quietly utilized this method of removing the 
sensation of pain in childbirth, surgery, dentistry and 
the treatment of mental disorders. As mentioned 
before, it was not universally utilized, because the 
preparation for and actual bringing about of the re- 
quired hypnotic state is usually time-consuming, and 
therefore for the average doctor or dentist too expen- 
sive. This will also be a valid objection to using 
hypnosis in police interrogations. There were and 
are many-cases, however, where the condition of the 
patient and the importance of the treatment indicate 
Chere are and will 
be interrogation subjects of sufficient importance 


hypnosis asa practical solution 


who cannot be reached by any other means. In such 
a situation hypnosis would not be the most expensive 
approach, but rather the least expensive. 


What is hypnosis? Generally speaking, it is the 


short-circuiting or putting to sleep of the conscious 
mind, while keeping control of the sub/or un- 
conscious mind. Even this is inaccurate, because the 
hypnotist can maintain control of the consc ious mind 
only to a degree, with the unconscious mind still 
protecting the body of the subjec t, and usually reject- 
ing suggestions or commands which would damage 


or harm the morals or body of the subject. 


Let us be satisfied with this definition: “Hypnosis 


s a condition, or induced sleep, brought about by 
simple methods, during which the subject is unaware 
of his surroundings, and yet is under control of the 
hypnotists, who may direct his thoughts into desired 
channels, cause the memory to recall supposedly for- 
gotten incidents and information, and compel the 


subject to execute any desired command.” 


I sav execute desired command, because I feel 
that with the proper, prolonged conditioning of the 
subject by the hypnotist, a subject may be caused to 
do things which are against his moral code, and 
which might even place the subject in danger. This 
is one of the points over which most hypnotists dis- 
agree. The common accepted theory is that you can- 


not compel a person to do anything in the hypnotic 
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state which he would not do in his normal conscious 
state. Others say that you cannot cause a person to 
do anything which would violate the subject’s own 
moral code. 


On the other hand, how can anyone, with 100 per 
cent accuracy, predict what any person will do in a 
given situation, conscious or unconscious? You have 
all observed “hostile interrogations” carried on fon 
prolonged periods where the interrogators were ham- 
mering at the suspect and getting only sullen silence 
or flip, irrelevant answers. Then a new interrogaton 
enters the interrogation room. He quietly introduces 
himself to the suspect, offers him a cigarette, calmly 
and quietly outlines what he knows, cites evidence to 
support the charge, and asks the suspect for the desired 
information. ‘This psychological trick works many, 
many times. Why not induce this favorable atmos- 
phere by hypnosis? Don’t try for a confession; be satis- 
fied with leads which will produce additional evidence 
and then use this evidence to produce the confession 
when the subject is not hypnotized. 


Let us return to the cases cited heretofore where 
three interrogations were conducted by hypnosis. I 
think we have in these cases all the elements ordinarily 
found in a criminal interrogation. In the first ex- 
ample we have information—information the inter- 
rogator is attempting to discover about the cause ol 
the crash (the crime) which the pilot (the accused) 
is attempting to withhold because of guilt. The sub- 
ject is withholding the information because of a sense 
of guilt, fear of discovery, loss of ‘face’, or conse- 
quences of his act. The comparison with an ordinary 
criminal interrogation is readily apparent. 

Now let’s talk about “spies.” We have detective’s 
informant on a stakeout. The subject leaves the 
hotel room, apparently speaks to someone in ‘the 
lobby, dashes into the street, is struck by a passing 
car and is fatally injured. The informant, shaken by 
the sudden run of events is, in a sense, in somewhat 
of a shock condition. The information the detective 
wants is, “Did the subject pass anything to the person 
to whom he spoke in the lobby?” Under the circum- 
stances described, can anyone really blame the in- 
formant, cooperative as he may be, if he says, J don’t 
know? What have you got to lose if hypnosis is at- 
tempted? Is this example close enough to the quoted 
newspaper article to make sense? 


For the third parallel, assume you are investigating 
what appears to be a “hired killing.” You have 
uncovered a man with a motive, a “salesman” for the 
killer, and the killer. 
testify that she saw the man with a motive and the 
“salesman” together. She can also testify that she 
heard the “salesman” tell his “customer” to call a 
certain telephone number to obtain the “service” de- 
sired. With this telephone number you can tie in 
the killer, his “salesman,” and the “customer.” Un- 
fortunately, your witness says, “1 can’t remember.” 


\ witness is found who can 
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Will you see your case go down the drain or utilize 
hypnosis? 


What kind of odds will you offer that a similai 
situation will not face you in the course of your duties 
within the next 24 hours—week—or month? 


Total up the number of hours you have carried 
your weapon against the number of hours you have 
used it in an apprehension. Based on these figures, you 
could logically argue that you need not carry you 
weapon all the time. Does that mean you are going to 
disarm all police officers? Why not arm them with a 
new weapon—hypnosis—available if needed? 


Despite the mystic qualities with which stage, film, 
and television hypnotists cloak their art, inducing hyp 
nosis is a comparatively simple art which can_ be 
learned by most normally intelligent people. Not 
every person can be hypnotized by any given hypnotist, 
but most people can be hypnotized with relative 
ease. The author has succeeded in hypnotizing one 
individual in 45 seconds, while other subjects have 
required upwards of the hour, The average runs 


or 


between 20 and 35 minutes. 


For those of you who have read “The Search for 
Bridey Murphy,” it will be unnecessary to caution 
that the interrogation technique for subjects who 
are hypnotized must be cautious and highly special 
ized—as with the polygraph. 
be exercised to insure that no leading questions are 
asked, so as to give the subject a hint of the answe1 
desired. Many subjects tend to be very agreeable 
while under hypnosis and try to give the hypnotist 
the answers the subject thinks the hypnotist wants. 
Therefore the questions must be, “Then what hap 
pened?” not, “Did you then, et 


Extreme caution must 


Subjects also tend 
to hallucinate, so proper precautions especially with 
the female subject—must be taken. Tape recordings 
of the entire procedure are practically a must. The 
use to which the information is put after it is obtained 
from the subject are, of course, dependent upon the 


case and its ramilications. 


Do you want the subject to know that you hav 
obtained the information from him? Then have th« 
hypnotist tell him that he will remember giving th 
information. Do you want the subject kept in 
ignorance? Then have the hypnotist tell him that 
Do you want the subject to repeat something to some 
one else on signal? That too is possible. The poten 


tialities of hypnosis are vast. 


As vast as are the potentialities are the dangers ol 
hypnosis in the hands of an unskilled, unprincipled 
or careless operator. Hypnosis is not a parlor game. 
Permanent, serious, far-reaching damage to the mind, 
personality and physical health of a subject can r 
sult from improper use of this art, 
potent weapon—highly specialized—in the fight against 
crime, but like any other specialization it is onl) 
effective when used by a skilled operator. 


Hypnosis is a 
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Your department surgeon can give you more de- 
tailed information on this interesting subject; he can 
give or arrange for demonstrations and, most impor- 
tant, he can guide you safely among the _ pitfalls 
threatening you when you attempt to use this highly 
specialized investigative aid. 

For those of you who wish to further acquaint 
yourself with this art, the following list of reference 
material is furnished. 

Medical Hypnosis, Vols. I & II, Dr. Lewis S. Wollberg, 
Grune & Stratton. 

Hypnoanalysis, Dr. Lewis S. Wollberg, Grune & Stratton. 

Heaven & Hell, Aldous Huxley, Harper & Brothers. 


Hypnotism Revealed, Melvin Powers, 8721 Sunset Blvd., 


Los Angeles 46A, Calif. 
Advanced Techniques of Hypnosis, Melvin Powers. 
Hypnotherapy, M. Brenman & M. M. Gill, International 
Universities Press. 
Hypnosis, Raphael H. Rhodes, The Citadel Press. 
Hypnosis & Suggestibility, Clark L. Hull, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 


ON THE BOOK LIST THIS MONTH 


Six AGAINST CriME. Harry Epwarp NEAL. JULIAN 
MessNek, INc., New York 18, N. Y. 1959. 184 pp., 
bibliography, illustrated. $3.50. 

Retired Assistant Chief of the United States Secret 
Service Harry Edward Neal needs little introduction 
to [ACP members or other law enforcement officials. 
His career spanned the momentous years 1926-57 that 
brought the United States through its worst depression, 
prohibition, World War II, and an exploding popula- 
tion confronted with technological adjustments, up to 
the threshold of space travel. 

Six Against Crime is a fascinating account of how 
the six U. S. Treasury Department enforcement agen- 
cies—the U. S. Secret Service, Bureau of Customs, 
Bureau of Narcotics, Intelligence Division, U. S. Coast 
Guard, and Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division—work 
relentlessly night and day to protect the law abiding 
from counterfeiters, dope peddlers, smugglers, gang 
sters and swindlers. 

Author of many short stories and books, Mr. Neal 
expertly relates case after case to illustrate how these 
six agencies cope with the cunning of the law evaders. 
With drama, action and excitement packed pages that 
surpass fiction, the book will have wide appeal to the 
public and will be of value to the police department as 
a concise review of duties of these agencies and how 
they cooperate with local and state police. It could be 


required reading for basic police training courses. 


Wuar Dors A PoLicEMAN Do? JOHANNA JOHNSTON 
AND MARTIN HArris. Dopp, MrEAp & ComMPpANy, NEW 
York, N. Y. 1959. 64 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 

In the What-Do-They-Do series of this publisher, 
the policeman’s job is the newest release for youngsters 
of many ages. The daily routine of police in all 
branches of service are presented in an interesting, 
concise and easy to follow style. Dynamic photographs, 
taken specially for the book, illustrate every page, 
bringing the policeman and his job vividly into locus. 








Magne Saf-t Board 


The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board 





Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 


Maguo Saf-t Board 


Telephone York 5-3910, 8-2158 EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Still... 


America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Preeway 


Seminars 





POLICE ATTENDANCE URGED 


Freeways and expressways to an increasing degree will figure promi- 
nently in the U. S. traffic accident picture. Demands on enforcement agen- 
cies to police these facilities will be great. Attendance by traffic supervisory 
personnel at these ITE freeway operations seminars should be particularly 
beneficial to their departments. I strongly urge chiefs to send representa- 
tives to the meetings in their areas. 


—Ray Ashworth, Director 
[ACP Traffic Division 











Five freeway operations seminars, in which police 
officials are being asked to participate, will be con- 
ducted regionally throughout the country in April, 
May, and June by the Institute of Trafhe Engineers. 

Purpose of these meetings is to acquaint engineers, 
planners, and enforcement officials with the problems 
connected with the operation of controlled access faci- 
lities, such as will be built in the Interstate Highway 
Program. 

City, county, and state officials, especially traffic en- 
forcement supervisory personnel and engineers, who 
will have responsibilities in planning or operating a 
lreeway or expressway, are urged to attend the seminar 
in their area. 

Dates and places for the five seminars are: 

April 15-17—-Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. (For Il- 
linos, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.) 

April 20-23—Town House Motel, Omaha, Neb. (For Neb- 
raska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, the Dakotas, and 
Colorado) 

May 11-13—Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Mountain State 
Park, N. Y. (For Metropolitan New York City 
area only) 

June 18-20—Eugene Hotel, Eugene Oregon. ( For Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, and Idaho) 

June 22-24—Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. For California, Arizona, and Nevada.) 

Six other freeway operations seminars were con- 
ducted by the ITE in 1958 and earlier this year. 

Each seminar program is divided into 10 sessions 
and covers the following subjects: 

1. Introduction—Keynote address, freeway progress 
in area, and basic definitions and features of lreeway. 
2. Driver Behavior and Accidents—Speed, capacity 
and accident relationships; enforcement activity to 
reduce accidents, and accident remedies for rural 
lreeways. 

3. Regulations and Devices—Urban freeway devices 
and regulations, traflic operations at interchanges and 
ramps, and interstate sign standards. 

f. Operational Problems—Improving capacity 
through operations, and relation of operations and 
design. 

5. Features of Design—Merging, acceleration, and 
deceleration areas, interchange types, and operational 
effects of existing designs. 
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6. Operations During Construction and Mainten 
ance—Planning detours and stage construction, and 
lreeway maintenance problems and costs. 

7. Providing for the Motorists’ Needs—What ser 
ices motorists need and expect, experience with pro 
viding motorist services, and rest area design and loca 
tion. 

8. Eflects of Freeways Impact on community 
growth and travel patterns, freeway ramps and ad 
jacent street systems, and improving exit capacity 

9. Police Services—Rural freeway enforcement and 
services, police activity on urban freeways, inter-agenc 


cooperation. 


10. Future Developments Legislative needs, re 


search, and future devices and methods 


At each seminar discussions will be led by a team of 
engineers and police officials who have had experienc 
with freeway or expressway operation, 


International Police Combat Match 


The First International Colt’s—Indiana University 
Police Combat Pistol Match, scheduled for May 22, 
25 and 24, marks “firsts” in many respects, It is the 
first time a large University has been co-host to 
police pistol shooters; it is the first time a match 
of its kind has been offered to any and all polic« 
organizations for competitive shooting; it is a match 
open only to teams and individuals who are activ 
practicing police officers. 


There is no registration fee for the match, as it is 
olfered as a public service to all police agencies 
throughout the United States, Canada and Puerto 
Rico, to stimulate awareness of the need for more 
and better combat pistol training facilities for polic 
olficers. 

The Practical Pistol] Course will be the course shot 
at the match, on both the 4-man team and individual 


basis. 


in addition to the match itself, another first will 
be a training session presented by a panel of distin 
guished firearms training experts on one of the 
evenings after the shooting day has ended. This will 
be on papers and ideas presented on such topics as: 
training for night and day combat effectiveness; com- 
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mon training problems in teaching superior combat 
firing; time and space problems in mass training of 
police in combat firing; the role of the revolver in 
police service and situational concepts warranting its 
use, plus several other timely subjects important to 
the combat readiness of the police officer. 

The famed Practical Pistol Course has been altered 
to make it possible for the course to be shot on a 
match basis. Safety while shooting the PPC has al 
ways been an important factor and, as a result, a 
great deal of space is necessary if two or more lanes 
of PPC are to be installed in any shooting program 
The Center’s range can accommodate four men at on 


time shooting a regular PPC course. Under existing 
conditions it is not possible to shoot a combat pists 
match when only four can be on the range at oncc 
With that thought in mind, the Center for Police 
Praining put its research staff to work and a practl 

methed of shooting the PPC on a match basis was 
designed. It is now possible for the range facilities to 
accommodate twenty-four men at a time with co 


plete salety 
For the purpose of this match, the Colt Silhouet! 


Farget has been altered to include an X-ring. Fi 


the point of the chin on the target to the bottom 


= 


the five-ring, two verticle lines have been drawn 


proximately three and one-half to four inches apari 
Phis space will be designed as the five-X ring and 
will help in breaking possible ties. The perfect: pes 
sible score on this target is 100 with 50 X’s. 

Plan now to attend and compete with other polic 
officers in this match designed to prepare you for the 


unexpected, 


Summer Institute for Louisiana 


Che General Extension Division and University Col 
lege of the Louisiana State University, in cooperation 
with the law enforcement agencies of the State, are 
holding their first Law Entorcement Institute on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 8-9, 1959, at Pleasant 
Hall on the LSU campus. 

The two-day Institute will have as its theme, “Ad 
ministration in Law Enforcement,” and will feature a 
carefully planned program of subjects and of speakers 
from law enforcement, judicial, FBI and other agen 
cies. The program will not only include a series ol 
lectures on law enforcement, but discussions and work 
shop group activities, aimed at creating a better un 
derstanding by law enforcement officers and others of 
the many problems that exist in the modern commu 
nity today. 

One of the main features of the Institute will be the 
banquet, which is to take place July 8th, at the Belle- 
mont Motor Hotel, at which Mr. Ben Alexander, bette 
known as Sergeant Smith on the well known TV Pro 
gram, “Dragnet,” will be the featured speaker. 

Invitations will be extended to municipal, parish, 
and state officials, plus’ representatives of federal 
agencies, who are interested in learning more about 
law enforcement administration. 














You Can Do an Even Better Job 
by Using the Polygraph 


1. You have a suspect, he has an alibi, you 
must spend many, many hours checking it out. 

2 Out of a group of suspects, one has to be 
the perpetrator Which one? 

3. You have captured a man committing a 
burglary. When other burglaries has he com- 


mitted? Who are his accomr'tices? Where does 


he gel rid of the loot? 


{imost eve time a well-trained polygraph 
examine { / nine not only if an alibi 
So Prote , t also, did this particular 
perso? f e. An examine) 


minal to deter- 


nine , , dand who are 
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National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion was founded so that your work could be 
made more eflective. Write in—today—for all 


information concerning this modern, approved 
training cours 
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Recent [ACP Headquarters Visitors 





Shown above with IACP Executive Secretary Leroy 
E. Wike at Association Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., are Lieutenant Jae Tae Cheong, left, and Lieut- 
enant Yong Shik Chang, of the Korean National Po- 


lice, Seoul, Korea, who, after leaving Washington, 
spent a month of on-the-job training in Roanoke, 
Virginia, under tutelage of Chief Frank H. Webb as 
part of the program under direction of the IACP 


Training Division. 


NAVY TRAFFIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


Use of the nationally-recommended Action Program 

prevent trafic accidents was the foundation of a 
recent three-week course for selected personnel of the 
Department of Navy. 


The course—first to be held for the Navy*—was con- 
ducted by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Ill. Twenty-two Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard officers and civilian personnel from 
activities in six states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were awarded graduation 


certificates. 


\t the opening session of the course, Captain H. L. 
Mathews (CEC) USN, director, Safety Division, Office 
of Industrial Relations, pointed out the severity of the 
Navy's trafhc accident problem, He said the Navy lost 

3 lives in on-duty and 514 lives in off-duty motor vehi- 
cle accidents in 1958. In addition, nearly 6,500 Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel were injured in traffic ac- 
cidents last year. 

“We will watch with great interest the efforts of per- 
sonnel who attended this first course.” Captain 
Mathews said. “We are especially hopeful of obtain- 
ing results in the area of off-duty, off-station accidents, 
wherein a major part of our problem lies.” 


*The Traffic Institute has conducted 22 courses for the Army since 


1946 and seven for the Air Force since 1955. 
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Sixteen Institute instructors and authorities from 
other organizations comprised the “faculty” of the 
three-week course. Among those who addressed thi 
Navy class were Ray Ashworth, director of the Traffic 
Institute; Frank C. Palmer, Jr., head, Transportation 
Safety Branch, Ofhce of Industrial Relations, Depart 
ment of the Navy; Dr. Sanford I. Berman, School 
Industrial Relations, University of Chicago; Paul H 
Coburn, director, Motor Transport: ition Division, Na 
tional Safety Council, and Frank R. Burrows, Jr., direc 
tor of field services, Citizens Tralle Safety Board ol 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

Others who played key roles in the Navy traffic train 
ing were Gerald O'Connell. director of training, and 
Glenn V. Carmichael, assistant director of training ol 
the Trafic Institute. The latter served as course dire 


tor. 

Commenting on the Action Program, which was 
developed by national safety authorities to combat tral 
fic accidents at the community and state levels, Mi 
O'Connell said: 

‘Accidents have many causes, and accident preven 


tion hinges on the application of sound management 
concepts pertaining to the control of the driver. The 
principles and techniques set lorth in the Action Pro 
gram are designed to be coordinated at all levels ol 
command. These consist, in part, of accident investiga 
tion by trained investigators, more stringent driver li 
censing, additional driver education, and greater us 
of accident data analysis as a basis for planning for the 
prevention of off-duty accidents.’ 

Mr. Palmer pointed out that it is the policy of the 
Navy to reduce—and keep to a minimum—manpowe! 
and monetary losses from accidents. 

“The Navy's safety program,” he said, “aims to pre 
vent losses that, contrary to combat losses, have little 
or no justification. The course conducted by the Tral 


fic Institute was designed to enable those attending to 


take appropriate corrective action where needed and 
to improve existing accident prevention programs 

“The nature and magnitude of the off-base trafli 
problem varies among naval installations. Traffic prob 
lems, however, regardless of the size of the installation, 
intrude more and more into the lives of naval person 
nel. More and more naval business is dependent upon 
the motor vehicle, 

“With the broad guidelines of effective civilian prac 
tices contained in the Action Program, our students 
will have a basis for coordination with local civilian 
authorities and organizations that will undoubtedly 
result in greater traffic safety.’ 


SyracusE, N. Y.—The Board Governors of New 
York State Association of Chiefs of Police has ap 
pointed Chief Harold Kelly, of Syracuse, to serve as 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Association to fill 


the unexpired term of the late R. W. Morris. 
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State Tratfic Management Training 

One-week courses in state trafhc management are 
being conducted in four regions of the United States 
by the Center for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity’s Division of General Education. 

Official state coordinators of trafic safety who have 
been designated by the governors of their states are at- 
tending the courses. Dr. Walter A. Cutter, director of 
the Center, is in charge of the program. 

[he first two courses have already been held—at New 
York University’s Washington Square Center and at 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. Others are sched- 
uled at Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois, 
(April 13-17), and the University of Utah (May 18 
22). Governors of surrounding states are nominating 
participants for the regional courses. 

The staff of lecturers for the courses includes Paul 
H. Blaisdell, director of the Traffic Safety Division, Ac- 
cident Prevention Department, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and executive secretary of the 
\ssociation of State and Provincial Safety Coordina 
tors; Maxwell Halsey, former director of traffic safety 
in Michigan and now a consultant in the field; Paul F 
Hill, manager of the Field Service Department of the 
National Safety Council, and Dr. Cutter. Several tech 
nical specialists will serve as resource personnel. 

The Association of State and Provincial Safety Co 
ordinators, the National Safety Council, the Automo 
tive Safety Foundation, and the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies cooperated with the Center in 
planning the courses. 

Funds for the program have been contributed by the 
Esso Safety Foundation, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, the Automotive Safety Founda 
tion, and the Bartlett Arkell Fund at the Center fo 
Safety Education. 


Continuing Selective Enforcement 


Encouraged by the success of its year-end selective 
enforcement program, the Oklahoma Highway Pa 
trol will continue the program throughout 1959. 

Patrol Chief Carl Tyler said he and his staff had 
formulated a balanced safety program utilizing driv 
er training, driver improvement, public education, 
improved reporting of traffic violations by local au 
thorities, and selective enforcement. 

The enforcement effort will be directed on the 
basis of time, location, and causes of accidents. It will 
stress activity through line patrol on those roads 
which the Patrol survey shows have established trends 
of annual heavy accident experience 

Tyler said the enforcement program is subject to 
change to meet seasonal needs such as vacation travel 
during July and August, and child safety when schools 
reopen in September. 

\n effort will also be made to adapt the program 
to the “Slow Down and Live” program sponsored 
by the Association of State Safety Coordinators 





LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING Co. 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES ° RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











Special Police Training Seminars 
Summer Session 1959 


Outstanding Faculty Under the Personal 
Supervision of Dean Donal E. J. Mac Namara 








Day Classes: 


July 6th-—July 17th LAW FOR THE POLICE 
OFFICER (50 Hours) 


July 20th—July 31st CRIMINOLOGY AND 
CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY (50 Hours) 


Aug. 3rd—Aug. 14th FINGERPRINTING AND 
PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION (50 
Hours) 

Aug. 17th—Aug. 28th INVESTIGATIVE PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (50 Hours) 


Night Classes: 


July 6th—July 31st INVESTIGATIVE PHOTOG. 
RAPHY (50 Hours) 


Aug. 3rd—Aug. 28th LAW FOR THE POLICE 
OFFICER (50 Hours) 


Licensed by the 


A for Vet 
pproved for Veterans State of New York 


New York Institute of Criminology 
115-117 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 











Far East Students at N. Y. Institute 





Four police officers from the Far East recently re- 
ported for instruction at the New York Institute ol 
Criminology. Shown above, attending a class in finger- 


printing, are, |. to r., Lt. Nguyen Trong Thuan, Viet- 
namese National Police; Lt. Michael J. De Luca, New 
York City Police, Ret., instructor in fingerprinting; 
Lt. Nguyen Van Ngoun and Lt. Duong Dinh Doie, 
Vietnamese National Police; and Mr. Chira Puran- 
ananda, Royal Thai Police. 


Speed Limits OK—Driver Poll Shows 


Only 2 per cent of the drivers questioned feel there 
is too much enforcement of trafic laws in New Jersey, 
while 70 per cent believe that it is morally wrong to 
disobey trafhe laws. 

These were two conclusions drawn from a poll of 
20,000 drivers throughout New Jersey taken by trafhic 
ofhcials. Aided by the Opinion Research Corporation 
ol Princeton, a scientific plan of distribution and a 
psychologically sound questionnaire were developed, 
employing multiple answer questions. 

Here are some results: 

Filty per cent feel enforcement is “just about right,” 
while 45 per cent feel there is not enough. 

Eighty per cent feel New Jersey's speed limits are 
“all right,” with 11 per cent feeling they are too low. 

Seventy per cent think that “when speed limits are 
reasonable and proper, they should be enforced as 
posted,” while 29 per cent feel ‘‘a driver should be al- 
lowed to exceed any limit by a reasonable margin 
when it is safe to do so.” 


Bulletin of TSA of Detroit 
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IDAHO STATE POLICE AUXILIARY 


By LIEUTENANT E. A. HAGLER 
Idaho State Police 
Boise, Idaho 


In September 1956, Hawley Atkinson, commande) 
of the Idaho Department of the American Legion, pro 
posed to Governor Robert E. Smylie, that the Legion 
help the State prevent traffic accidents. From this pro 
posal came what we think is a unique organization 

\ plan was developed by Earle E. Koehler, commis 
sioner of law enforcement, and A. E. Perkins, superin 
tendent of State Police, to set up a voluntary state 
police force as an adjunct of the Idaho State Police and 
as an integral part of the Idaho State Civil Defense and 
Disaster Reliel. 


To initiate and develop this program the American 
Legion and the Idaho State Police set out to enlist 
qualified and carefully selected members of American 
Legion posts in the state for the highway safety pro 
gram. Voluntary members of each local post were 
selected by the post commander and his committees. 
Only those of unimpeachable character and with safe 
driving records were chosen to undergo the training 
set up by the State Police. All services of these men 
are voluntary and without salary or compensation from 
the state. 


The auxiliary policemen selected are under the 
direct supervision and control of the Idaho State Police 
lieutenant in charge of the area of their residence foi 
training and highway operations. They are under the 
general control of the superintendent of State Police. 

Since the needs of the district in which the auxiliary 
policeman resides vary, the basic training of the auxil 
iaryman is handled by the Personnel and Training 


Office of the State Police and the special training o 
each district is handled by the State Police lieutenant 
in that district. 


After suitable training and preparation, provided by 
the Idaho State Police Officer stationed in his city, and 
upon his recommendation, these legionnaires get com 
missions in the Idaho State Police Auxiliary and thei 
equipment is issued. 


Uniform is the standard American Legion dress uni 
form with the addition of a distinctive shoulder patch, 
whistle and cord, badge, white gloves and (optional) a 
white helmet. 


The first members of the Auxiliary were commis 
sioned in December of 1956. Since that time, the pro- 
gram has grown steadily. Applicants for membership 
in the Auxiliary are being processed at the rate ol 
about ten a month, and we now have a commissioned 
force of about three hundred men. 


Generally, the Auxiliary duties are: to assist the 
Idaho State Police in the performance of its duties 
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Auxiliary members do not carry guns or arrest books. 
In the normal course of their activities they help con- 
trol traffic, assist injured in accident cases, conduct and 
control ground searches, attend public functions such 
as rodeos, to insure order, and assist with evacuation in 
floods and other disasters. 

All of these duties and others they have performed 
with dispatch and efficiency in the past two years 
Results have more than met ow expectations and with 
out doubt the program has been good for Idaho, 

One of the unexpected benefits to the Idaho State 
Police has been the recruitment of a qualified, com 
petent, and thoroughly indoctrinated body of dedi 
cated men into the Auxiliary unit, and from this 
source the State Police has in constant supply a recruit 
ing list from which to draw manpower for the regulan 
State Police force. 

Newspaper and radio publicity has been excellent, 
and the public is enthusiastic in support of this pro 
oram. 


Alcohol Factor in Patel Accidents 


The Delaware State Police has released interesting 
statistics summarizing the alcohol factor in fatal acci 
dents in Delaware for the year 1958, excluding the city 
of Wilmington. 


Of a total of 62 fatal accidents, 34, or 55 percent, in 
volved a drinking driver. 


Of 96 drivers involved in fatal accidents, 35, or 36 
per cent, involved drivers who had been drinking. 

Of 104 drivers and pedestrians involved in fatal ac 
cidents, 36, or 34 per cent, had been drinking. 

Che degree of intoxication, determined by weight of 
blood alcohol, revealed 48.5 per cent of 35 drinking 
drivers was at a level of .15 per cent or higher. 


New Executive of Associated Research 


Richard W. Inman has been elected executive vice 
president of Associated Research, Inc., Chicago, ac 
cording to report received from James F. Inman, presi 
dent. 

\ssociated Research, Inc., designs and manufactures 
high voltage testing equipment used by public utili 
ties and by manufacturers of missile control assemblies 
and other electrical devices. Richard Inman has been 
particularly active in the development of the com 
pany’s division producing the Keeler Polygraph lic 
detector. An expert on interrogation methods, M1 
Inman regularly lectures to classes of law enforcement 
officers who come to Chicago for schooling in poly 
graph operation and techniques. He joined the com 
pany in 1950 after receiving a B. S. degree in electrical 
engineering from the University of Iowa. He is now 
a registered professional engineer in the states of IIli- 
nois and Iowa and holds membership in the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Society of Profes 
sional Engineers and the Instrument Society of 
America. 
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“HEAD -MASTER” 
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Police Cap No. 157 ~ 





For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
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POLICE UNIONS 


How Many ? 

¢ Where Are They ? 

Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Price $1.00 20% Discount 
Single Copies 10 or more 
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616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 














News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











The War between the States did not end at Ap- 
pomattox—not, at least, as to that area of our country 
between Missouri and California. South of Kansas 
City, Missouri, the most populous western state was 
Texas and the Lone Star ranchers had plenty of cat- 
tle to sell. 


The rail heads were in Kansas and it was to Kansas 
the Texas catthkemen drove their surplus herds for 
shipment east. This was the making of an explosive 
situation, for the Kansas boys, such as Wyatt Earp, 
Wild Bill Hickok and others fast on the draw were 
Yankees. The Texas bovs were rebels. 


Hot, tired, thirsty and seeking relief from the tough 
monotony of their trail herd work, and with accumu- 
lated pay jingling in their pockets, the boys from 
the South would hit the Kansas towns looking for ex- 
citement. Often they would “hurrah” a town, that 
is, take it over in defiance of the Yankee law men. 
At least they would try. And the sporting battle 
that followed often led to notching of guns and 
building of reputations for gun fighters, In_ the 
background there was always the conflict between 
the Rebels and the hated Yankees. Yes, in many 
saloon skirmishes where shotguns, rifles, derringers 
and the Colt, not to mention the ever-ready knives, 
were brought into play, the Civil war was an under- 
current motivation for battle. 


Recently in Kansas City, Missouri, a prominent 
local psychiatrist, Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, Jr., gave 
an address in which he sought an explanation for 
the fierce days of the Western “good men” and “bad 
men.” Why all the lawlessness? What was the back- 
ground that permitted this conduct, conduct that is 
being loosely dramatized with the liberties of fiction 
on our TV screens today? 


In addition to the above setting, Dr. Robinson 
mentioned the raiding Indians of the day, the carpet- 
baggers, the freedmen, the varmints (human and 
otherwise) who made the wearing of sidearms a 
necessity. The Doctor doubts the authenticity of 
formalized personal warfare as seen on TV, where 
the two fearless gunslingers march toward each other 
on the vacated main street of town, pause, waiting 
for the other to draw first, and then have at it. 


“Rough, hardened men, used to living by pure 
physical prowess, were a short-tempered breed. Tem- 
pers were lost any place and at any time where 
there was provocation—and provocations were many. 
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No one waited to make an appointment to meet on 
main street. To have done so would have been to 
invite sure death. The other guy was already slapping 
leather.” This is the practical view taken by the 
Doctor. 


But who were the “good guys” and who were the 
“bad guys?” Not on TV, but in actual life during 
those bygone, hectic days. Well, the provocation 
Was not too important—who drew first seemed to 
constitute the difference between cold-blooded murdei 
and _ self-defense That was a thin line, too. And 
if there was doubt as to who hit the holster first, 
chances are the winner got the nod as to self-defense. 
Otherwise, he would hit the trail aback his faithful 
horse, another very necessary part of the western 


man’s life-sustaining equipment. 


Perhaps if he were on the far side of the line too 
olten, if he obviously went for his shooting iron 
first on too many occasions, he gained the reputation 
of being a “bad man.” Maybe the wearing of a badg 
had something to do with being a “good man”’ in the 
real life drama of the Western days. But whatever 
criterion was then, and is now on TV, being used 
to depict the good and the bad, those were disgrace 
ful days, but perhaps necessary ones, of American 
growth. To glamorize them with our current films 
has led many a foreign viewer to scratch his head in 
wonderment. And I suppose one question that 
comes to mind for those not steeped in our rich 
American gun-toting culture is: “They say the Ameri 
cans are a peace-loving people?” 


As far as ultimate historical achievement in good 
and bad is concerned, the really good were the farmers 
and the tradesmen who pushed their way into the 
wild West and, unromantically by comparison, pushed 
the others out. Many died fighting for their rights 
but the real victory over lawlessness came from a 
sheer force of numbers taking over and setting up 
governments emanating from a city hall and court 
room, not from the saloon, 


Borrowing from Eugene Cunningham’s book of 
the same name, “Triggernometry,” says Dr. Robinson 
was a science revolving around the dexterity of the 
sensitive finger and the Champ was the one who got 
there firstest with the mostest—bullets, that is. And 
our kids of today (the grown up ones too) are ardent 
living room students of the science. 


Youth For Safety [In Oklahoma 


Youth for Safety Foundation, Inc., is a non-profit 
organization sponsored by 20 public and _ private 
Oklahoma agencies to encourage safe driving. The 
Foundation in turn sponsors Youth for Safety Clubs 
in high schools throughout the state. Lt. O. B. 
Patterson of the Oklahoma Highway Patrol is ex- 
ecutive director of the organization. 
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CITIZEN AWARD—Mys. Roena Damron receives 


the St. Louis Crime Commission Annual Award fo 


1958 toa citizen for outstanding service to law enforce 
ment authorities from Arthur B. Shepley, president of 
the Commission. Others present were, l. to f.3 Captain 
Lugust H. Pirotraschke, president of the St. Louis 
County Law Enforcement Offiicals Association; Sup 
erintendent Raymond W. Hensley, St. Louis County 
Police; and Chief Jeremiah O'Connell, St. Louis, Mo.,, 


Police Department. 


First Course In Crime Reporting 


\ five-day course for newsmen on crime news 
analysis and reporting will be offered for the first 
time March 23 to 28 by the School of Law and _ the 
Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern Uni 
versity. 

Co-directors of the jointly sponsored course are 
Fred E., 


professor of journalism, 


Inbau, professor of law, and Jacob Scher, 
It will be given on the 
Evanston campus. 

Prof. Inbau said the goal of the course is “to en 
rich the newsmen’s understanding of the causes of 
prosecutions and defenses, trial court procedures, 
probation and parole, and crime prevention.” 

Some of the subjects to be covered are crime causa 
tion and juvenile delinquency, scientific crime dé 
tection, police investigative procedures and_ police 


id reasoning 


press relationships, judicial attitudes an 
on courtroom photography and secrecy of juvenile 
court procedures, and the legal right of privacy. 

Che subjects will be discussed by qualified author 
ities, judges, experienced trial lawyers, and newsmen 


The short course will be open to newsmen and 
journalism educators, said Prof. Inbau. <A_ limited 
number of full tuition scholarships will be available 
to newsmen or their employing agencies in need of 


such assistance. 


The course is part ol the law school’s expanding 
criminal law program made possible by a_ recent 
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Ford Foundation grant. In addition to the newsmen’s 
course, the law school conducts annual short courses 
for prosecutors and defense lawyers in criminal cases. 
Similar programs for criminal court judges and high 
ranking police officials are being planned for next 
summel 


Hegstrom To Oregon MV Department 


Leo T. Hegstrom has been named deputy director of 
the Oregon Department of Motor Vehicles. 


Kou the past two 
vears Mr. Hegstron a a 
has been administ 
tive assistant to Ray 


\shworth, director 
the IACP Traffic Divi 
sion and the Trafhe 
Institute of Nort 


western University in 
Evanston, Illinois 
Vernon L. Hill, di 
rector of the Oregon 
Department of Motor 
Vehicles, announced 
that Mi 
appointment marked Mr. 
the first step in putting into effect a program to convert 


fi 
| ] 


Hegstrom 





Hegstrom S 


the processing of motor vehicle applications from man- 
ual to electronic methods. He pointed out that his 
new deputy has an intimate knowledge of motor vehi- 
cle procedures and mechanical systems from previous 


experience in Oregon and Wisconsin 


(Mr. Hill formerly was chief of police of Eugene, 


Ore., and also was a member of the Oregon State 
Police. 

\ native of Minnesota and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Mr, Hegstrom was formerly man- 
ager of administrative services in the Oregon Depart 
ment of Motor Vehicles. Earlier he served as an ad- 
ministrative analyst in the Wisconsin Department of 
Motor Vehicles, ere he assisted in the installation of 
a punched card svste1 ry registration of motor vehi- 
cles 


Summer School of Alcohol Studies 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Labo- 
ratory of Applied Biodynamics, Yale University, will 


hold its 17th annual session during the 4-week period, 


June 28 to July 25, inclusive. The course consists of a 


) 


series of lectures and 22 seminar hours. 


Information concerning academic credit and appli- 
cation forms may be secured from the Registrar, Sum- 
oY 


mer School of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, 52 
Hillhouse Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW mets 
MEMBERS 


Pursuant to provisions of the IACP Constitution, 
Article III, Section 2 (c) and Section 3 (d) , the follow- 
ing applications for membership in the IACP are 
posted: 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 
\pAMS, KARL R,, 
see, Fla. 
Boye, MIcHAEL J., Chief of Police, Worcester, Mass. 
CAFFREY, PAuL V., Deputy Chief of Police, Newark, 
N.J. 
CAIN, KENNETH D., Chief of Police, Abilene, Kans. 
CHaAusseE, JosepH G., Chief of Police, Lockport, N.Y. 
Cosson, A.D., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol, Talia- 
hassee, Fla. 
Davis, OrvVAL, Chief of Police, El Monte, Calif. 
FELLERS, WILLIAM §,, JR., Chief of Police, Vacaville, 


Florida Highway Patrol, Tallahas- 


Calif. 

HAGAns, ].W., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol, Lake 
City, Fla. 

HaGur, WittiAM G., Inspector of Police, Indianano- 
lis, Ind. 


HALL, JAy L., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol, ‘Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

Hancock, C. W., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hayes, DoNALD B., Ciliief of Police, Bedford 
Police, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 

Huncke, Frep, Chief of Police, Shrewsbury, Missouri 

HUSEMOLLER, KENNETH E,, Major, Provost Marshal, 
Hq., 41st Air Div., APO 994, San Francisco, Calif. 

INGALLS, Roy M., Major, U.S. Air Force Provost Mar- 
shal, Iceland. 

JouRDAN, J. W., Captain, Florida Highway 
Miami, Fla. 

Keritu, C. W., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla 

MINNICK, JOHN W., Chief of Police, West Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Moon, Fioyp C,, Major, Ohio State Highway Patrol, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MorGan, Epwin, Director olf 
Mich. 
PRATER, J. T., Captain, 
Bradenton, Fla. 
Rosinson, R. L., Captain, Florida Highway Patrol, 
Panama City, Fla. 

ScHULTHEIS, H. E., Chief of Police. Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

SEKULA, Peter, Chief of Police, Jewett City, Conn. 

Simmons, H. L., Inspector, Florida Highway Patrol, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Weaver, H, A., Captain, Florida Highway 
Orlando, Fla. 


Town 


Patrol, 


Police, River Rouge, 


Florida Highway Patrol, 


Patvol, 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
WiLLiAM L.,, 
Cheverly, Md. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


SCHMIDT, 


WarrREN, W. K.., 
Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


Chairman of the Board, Warren 


MRS. MARGUERITE C. JOHNSON 

IACP members will be 
death of Mrs. Marguerite C. Johnson, 57, 
Public Safety, 
Michigan, on March 3, after 


saddened to learn of the 
Director of 


Dearborn, 


a long illness due to cance 
LAC P since 
1952, Mrs. Johnson had _par- 


\ member ol 


ticipated in IACP Conferences 
each year and earned the re- 
spect of law entorcement ad 
ministrators throughout the 
country for her efhcient and 
progressive direction of th 
Dearborn police and fire de 
\ native of Okla 


City, she 


parting nts 


Mrs. Johnson 


homa moved to 
Dearborn in 1926 and became active in civic affairs, It 
was due to her efforts that a women’s division of the 
police department was created in 1936. 
RICHARD W. MORRIS 
Richard William Morris, retired Chiet of Police 
Geneva, New York, and executive secretary-treasure) 
of the New York State Chiefs of Police 
since July, 1937, died February 10 in San Francis¢ 


\ssociation 


where he had gone for treatment of a long illness. His 
many friends and acquaintances in law enforcement 
will mourn his passing, for he was an official who had a 


fine influence on the lives of the large number of peo 


ple with whom he came in contact. 

A graduate of the 21st Session of the FBI National 
Police Academy, Chief Morris served in the office ol 
the Attorney General of New York for a number olf 
years before entering private business. He was an 
nually reelected executive secretary of the New York 
State Chiefs of Police Association and in recent years 
he had lived in Syracuse where the Association's head 
quarters is located. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Inez D. Mortis, 
a son, Richard W., and two grandchildren. 


John Probst Dies At 80 

John B. Probst, St. Paul, Minnesota, died recently 
at the age of 80. He designed the Probst Servic 
Rating Form, widely used in police service. 

Mr. Probst was chief examiner of the St. Paul Civil 
Service Bureau from 1914 until his retirement in 1945 
He was active in the Public Personnel Association and 
its predecessor, the Civil Service Assembly, and was 
widely known in the personnel management field. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations ave in- 








nted to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates 


ters hotel.) 


and place, with name of headquar- 


Apr. 20-21—Missouri Peace Officers Association, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

(pr. 21-22—West South Central Regional Meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Wichita, Kansas. 

May 3-5—Mountain-Pacific Regional Meeting, IACP State 

Idaho. 


May 10-12—Third Annual Industrial Mutual Aid Confer- 


and Provincial Section, Sun Valley, 


ence and Exhibit, Belmont Motor Hotel, Baton 
Rouge, La. (Chief R. A. Bogan, Baton Rouge Fire 
Dept., P. O. Box 96, Baton Rouge, La.) 

May 21-22—Chief Constables’ Association of Ontario, An- 
nual Conference, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

June 7-10—North Atlantic regional meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Reheboth, Del. 

June 8-10—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Rehoboth, Delaware. 

Jul. 13-15—Annual conference, National Sheriffs Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Jul. 31-Aug. 1—Board of Directors, National Conference 
of Police Associations, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Sept. 1-4—International Congress of Traffic Police, Fed- 
eral Police Institute, Hiltrup, Essen, Germany. 
(International Police Horse Show is being held 
the same week.) 


Accident Investigation Course at UC 


Eighteen police departments were represented in the 
two-week course in accident investigation conducted 
recently on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California. The training was under the direction of 
the Department of Conferences, University Extension, 
University of California, with the Trafic Division of 
IACP and Northwestern University Trafic Institute 


cooperating. 





WASHINGTON, D. (¢ Selected for broad experience 
in forwarding many different kinds of social action 
on a local, state and national basis, Mr. Ephraim Roos 
Gomberg, Pennsylvania attorney, has been appointed 
Director of the 1960 White House Conference on 


Children and Youth. 
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9 POSITIONS 


WANTED 











CHIEF OF POLICI Village of Hinsdale, Illinois, a 
residential suburb about 20 miles west of Chicago, 
present population estimated at 13,000, police force 


total 17 officers ai 


d desk personnel. Applications, in- 
cluding information on education, special training, 
police or related experience, military experience, age, 
last four positions held, date available for duty if ap- 
pointed, salary desired, and othe pertinent informa- 


tion, should be mailed to Mr. L. M. Carlman, Village 


Manager, Hinsdale, Illinois 


CHIEF OF Po.Licr. City of Berkeley, Missouri. Popu- 


lation, 18,000; salary range, $5400-$5650; 16-man force, 
including chief. Qualifications: age about 35, college 
degree in police administration or will consider com- 
bination of work and college training if experience is 
rated at least sergeant or better in a large city police 
department \ppointment is to be made before May 
1. Send applications, giving complete personal data, 


training and education, and experience to Mr, Gordon 
E. Olson, City Manager, City of Berkeley, Berkeley 21, 
Missouri. 


Special Training For Little Rock 


Late in March the Traffic Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police will conduct 
the last of four training courses for members of the 


Little Rock, Ark., Police Department. 


Three 70-hour courses in “Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision” were scheduled in February and 
early March, and the final course, “Supervision of 
Personnel,” will begin March 23. In all, about 125 
Little Rock policemen and 25 officers from other 
Arkansas departments will receive the specialized 


training. 


training for the IACP Traffic Di- 
Fernstrom, assistant director of 


Conducting the 
vision, are Clifford | 
field service, and John H. Kragie, field representative. 


Hearst Heads President's Committee 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
Consolidated Publications, Inc., has succeeded Harlow 
H. Curtice, former president of General Motors, as 
President's Committee for Traffic 


president of Hearst 


chairman of the 
Safety, 


Mr. Hearst, active in traffic safety work for many 
years, has been a member of the President’s Commit- 
tee and chairman of its Advisory Council. 
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x TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








ane 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Apr. 2—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apr. 6—(to May 1), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for 
the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 6—(to April 24), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 6—(through May 1), Basic Police Training Course, 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 6—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 20—(to May 8), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Apr. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, II. 

Apr. 30—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Con- 
ference for Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and Their Chiefs, South Bend, Ind. 

May 4—Five-day Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, School of Police Administration and Pub- 
lic Safety, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

May 11—(to May 29), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 11—(to May 29), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1959-60 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

May 18—Five-day Command Officers’ Course, School of 
Police Administration and Public Safety, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 1—(to June 12), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Jun. 4—South Central Region In-Service Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Program and Their Chiefs, 
Austin, Tex. 

Jun. 8—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 9—Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIL. 

Jun. 15—(to Jun. 26), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Jun. 15—Five-day Police Instructors’ Training Course, 
School of Police Administration and Public Safe- 


ty, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jun. 22—(to Jun. 26), Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 22—Six-day, sixth annual institute, Science in Law 
Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

June 25—Two-day Northwestern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of the TPA Train- 
ing Program and Their Chiefs, Spokane, Wash. 

Jul. 6—(to July 17) Special Seminar, Law for the Police 
Officer, New York Institute of Criminology, 115 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—(to July 31) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Investigative Photography, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
Oe Ns Ee 

July 8—Two-day Summer Law Enforcement Institute, LSI 
in cooperation with law enforcement agencies of 
the state, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Jul. 13—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Jul. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Jul. 21—(to July 31) Special Seminar, Criminology and 
Criminal Psychology, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
i 2 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 14) Special Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Personal Identification, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 28) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Law for the Police Officer, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
a - 

August 7—Two-day, annual Retraining Session, Alumni 
Association of Southern Police Institute. Dela- 
ware State Police, host, Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 17—(to Aug. 28) Special Seminar, Investigative Pho- 
tography, New York Institute of Criminology 
115 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Aug. 24—Five-day course, Police Officers Assigned to 
School Safety Education Work, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Two-week course in Accident Investigation, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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Southern State Police Seminar 


On January 26—February 6, the Southern Police 
Institute, University of Louisville, presented a semi- 
nar on State Police Administration. The seminar 
was well attended by high ranking State Police officers 
from Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Florida, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Virginia, and Tunisia, South Korea, and 
the Philippines 

One of the highlights of the seminar was the two- 
hour address of Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan on “Enforcement of Traffic Laws on the 
Executive Level.” Other visiting lecturers included: 
Colonel C. 
ginia State Police; Colonel Elmer F. 


W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent, Vir- 
Munshower, 
Superintendent, and Captain Martin M. Puncke, 
Marvland State Police; Colonel Stanley Schrotel, 
Chief of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio; Colonel Russell 
\. Snook, Director, Training Division, IACP; Lieut- 
nant Colonel E. I. Hockaday, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Missouri State Highway Patrol; Commissione1 
Edward Scheidt, North Carolina Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles; Colonel Charles Oldham, former Com- 
nissioner. Kentucky State Police; Leo W. Allman, 
Regional Information Officer, United States Depart 
ment of Labor; Protessor David G. Monroe, Univer 
sity of North Carolina; Professor Raymond Kemper, 
University of Louisville; Mr. Rolland L. Soule and 
Mr. John C. 


Police Institute 


Klotter, Associate Directors, Southern 


Che Southern Police Institute is expected to repeat 
the seminar in the winter of 1960. 














Traffic deaths throughout the nation came down 
1.700 in 1958, the National Safety Council has re 
ported. 

The toll was 37,000 in 1958 and 38,702 in 1957, 

Since the 1957 toll was approximately 900 below 
the total of 39,628 in 1956, the result was a two-yeai 
saving of 2,600 lives—achieved in the face of a 5 pei 
cent increase in highway travel for that period. 

In 21 of those 24 months the death toll came down 


irom the same month of the preceding year. 


For December alone traffic deaths totalled 3,600 


a drop of 3 per cent from 1957. 


[he 1958 toll was 4 per cent below 1957 and 7 
per cent below 1956. It was the lowest since the 1954 


total of 35.586. 
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Motor vehicle mileage went up about 3 per cent 
in 1958. 
deaths, this produced a mileage death rate (deaths 
per 100 million vehicle miles) of 5.6—an all-time low. 


Coupled with the 4 per cent decrease in 


Chis‘was a 7 per cent drop from the mileage death 
rate of 6.0 in 1957—a previous record low. 

In addition to the fatalities, 1958 trafhe accidents 
caused approximately 1.5 million disabling injuries, 

The value of property destroyed and damaged in 
1958 traffic accidents was estimated by the Council at 
$1.850,000,000 


expense, overhead cost of insurance and motor vehicle 


\ll costs—including wage loss, medical 


property damage—were $5,400,000,000, 

“When you think of the price we are still paying 
for highway accidents in life and limb and money, 
there is little cause for complacency or satisfaction 
over the reduction in the death toll,’”’ commented the 
Council 

“But there has been sustained improvement. And 
there are indications everywhere that the public is 
becoming more aroused over the needless bloodshed 


and destruction on the streets and highways.” 


Of 48 states reporting for December, 19 had in- 


creases, 27 showed decreases and two had no change. 
For the entire year 31 states had decreases. They 
were: 
Vermont —27 
West Virginia —19 
South Carolina —15 
Utah —|4 
lowa —13 
Wyoming —13 
Michigan —12 
Connecticut —12 
Illinois —1] 
Ohio —1] 
New Jersey —10 
Indiana —10 
Wisconsin —10 
Arkansas —10 
\labama — 9 
Maryland —9 
Delaware — 9 
Texas — 8 
Rhode Island — 8 
Montana — 8 
Virginia — 6 
Louisiana — 6 
Oklahoma — § 
Oregon — 6 
Pennsylvania — 5 
Georgia -5 
Kansas — 5 
New Mexico —5 
California — 4 
New York — 3 
Missouri — 3 
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As compared with the 4 per cent decrease in traffic 
deaths for the entire country, 693 reporting cities 
showed a 5 per cent decrease for 1958. For December 
alone these cities had a 6 per cent decrease from the 
previous year. 

Of the reporting cities, 308 had fewer deaths in 
1958 than in 1957. Increases were reported by 243, 
while 142 had no change. 

Of cities with decreases for 12 months, the follow- 
ing have populations of more than 200,000: 


Toledo, Ohio aot 
Long Beach, Calif. —37 
Flint, Mich, —3] 
Akron, Ohio —30 
Wichita, Kan. —28 
Boston, Mass —2() 
Houston. Tex. —19 
Cleveland, Ohio —17 
Tulsa, Okla. —17 
Oakland, Calif. —16 
Indianapolis, Ind. —|4 
St. Paul Minn. —14 
Dayton, Ohio —|4 
Detroit, Mich. —13 
Portland, Ore. —1] 
Washington, D. C. —10 
Memphis, Tenn. —9 
San Antonio, Tex. - § 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — § 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio = G 
Providence, R. I. — 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 5 
San Francisco, Calif. — 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. — 4 
Columbus, Ohio — 4 
Omaha, Neb. — 4 
Chicago, Il. — 3 
Birmingham, Ala. — $3 
Baltimore, Md. — 2 
St. Louis, Mo. — 2 
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Milwaukee, Wis. - 
New York, N. ¥ Less than .5 per cent 

In December 481 cities had perfect records. The 
three largest were Toledo, Ohio (339,500) ; Wichita, 
Kan. (224,700), and Flint, Mich. (215,600). 

For the entire year 133 cities had perfect records. 
The three largest were Orlando, Fla. (89,300) ; Evans- 
ton, Ill. (76,200), and Bethlehem, Pa. (74,000) , 

The three leading cities for the entire year in each 
population size group, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 2.5 
Chicago, III. 3.1 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3.1 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 

St. Louis, Mo. 2.6 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.8 
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Washington, D. C. 

500 000-750 000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houston, Tex. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
350,000-500 000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 

Portland, Ore. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Wichita, Kan. 

Flint, Mich. 

Tulsa, Okla. 


100,000-200,000 Population 
Amarillo, Tex. _ 
Hartford, Conn. 

Erie, Pa. 

50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Evanston, Ill. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Boise, Idaho 

East Detroit, Mich. 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Victoria, Tex, 

Ponca City, Okla. 
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EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENCE 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 





SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
Police tear gas equipment. They are the choice of most of the 
world's largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 


Gas (CN) and contain no vails, capsules or liquid. They con- 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 


The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
gas. You can SEE where it is and where it's going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control 
assure you of the same uniform high quality which has made 
Federal the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 


WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 






- 


e; 
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FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK 


Ample protection against all tear and sicken- 





ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- 
mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- 
fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 


tion your tear gas squad deserves. 





THE PYE TRANSHAILER 


This completely transistorized megaphone 
weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 
400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 
speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 
will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
do the job. 


° 
INC. 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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OLDEST NAME IN THE BADGE FIELD 
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NEWEST STAR ON THE FIELD OF “OLD GLORY"! 


“Most complete in the 49 STATES”. . . . That's what more and more 
badge buyers say when they see the complete Blackinton line. 
Expert Blackinton craftsmanship . . . producing exclusive designs 
handsomely executed in brilliant long-lasting finishes . . . creates 
outstanding badges Blackinton is proud to produce, 
and you will be proud to wear. 


For details of the entire Blackinton badge line contact your badge dealer 
or uniform supplier, or write to us for his name and address. 
Alaskan dealerships available — For further information write to: i? 
V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. ¢ ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















